REMEMBER 
THE 
WEEKDAY 


The Christian education of children cannot stop with 
the Sunday school . . . the task and its responsibilities 
are too great. A strong weekday program, made up of 
weekday religious education for the older child, day 
nurseries and church school kindergartens for the 
younger, coupled with cooperative programs, expands 
the church’s influence, greatly increases its effectiveness. 
Here is a selection of stimulating booklets that can help 
you give Christian education a seven-day-a-week impetus. 
These books provide sound program help, give you new 
ideas for your present program, will help you in plan- 


ning new efforts. 


REMEMBER THE WEEKDAY TO TEACH 
RELIGION THEREON ... 


Brief answers to 45 questions most commonly asked 
about weekday church schools. Gives the basic hows. 
whys and wherefores of this important program. Use 
it for your own information and in promoting the 
program to parents. BBO8 20c each. 100 or more, 15c 
each. 


Two brand-new books on using the out-of-doors 
in Christian Education . . . with week-long, 
year-round application. 


LET'S PLAY by LaDonna Bogardus 


Outlines the importance of out-door play and ways it 
can be used in the program of Christian Education. 
Chapters on many different kinds of games, one on 
how to make inexpensive play equipment. Bibliog- 


raphy. BBO4 70c each. 


LET'S GO EXPLORING by Leo Rippy, Jr. 


Shows how to make the world of nature come alive to 
children enrolled in church school. Practical advice 
on making nature walks; tells how to interpret “dis- 
coveries” within a Christian context. Bibliography. 


BBO4 60c each. 


CHURCH-AGENCY RELATIONSHIPS MANUAL 
Explains the relations of the church to the youth-serving 
agencies such as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, YMCA, 
YWCA, Campfire Girls, etc. Outlines the guiding prin- 
ciples for churches and their agencies in their coopera- 
tive character building programs. BBO9 50c each. 


New packet on 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES WITH 
YOUNG CHILDREN ~ 


A new packet of 14 excellent reprints from the /nter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, covering such 
areas as worship, music, art activities, play and science 
experiences with nursery and kindergarten children. 
Has broad application for weekday and Sunday pro- 
grams. Complete with handy packet for filing. BBO4 
75c each. 


THE CHURCH AND CHILDREN UNDER FOUR 


A series of ten leaflets on the church’s ministry to the 
youngest. Covers such areas as the through-the-week 
preschool, the beginnings in religion, how to train 
nursery leaders and much more. Handsome pocket 
kit containing all ten of the above leaflets. BBO4 75c 
each. 


AIM YOUR ACTIVITIES 
AT TEACHING RELIGION 


Spark your weekday or Sunday programs with creative 
activities. This booklet contains instructions for eleven 
projects with their applications to Christian education. 


BBO4 35c each. 


SONGS CHILDREN LIKE 


Here is a delightful collection of songs that children 
will love to sing, in fellowship groups, in Sunday school, 
whenever and wherever they gather. The selections 
are chosen from folk songs of many lands. Sturdy 
glossy cover. BBO4 $1 each. 


Order from: Your denominational bookstore or 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, Caroline 34 The boy on the Christmas card 
Cole Pineo (THEME: What Is 36 The dangerous book 

Christmas?) 38 A king is born 
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promise fulfilled through Jesus 39 Choric reading: The Christmas 
Christ) story 
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Editorial Introduction 


“NEW OCCASIONS teach new duties” and this often 
leads to new words or phrases. A case in point is the 
term “annual coordinated emphasis.” This new term 
stands for the decision by denominational social educa- 
tion and action executives to achieve greater unity in 
program and in pooling their resources. This decision 
led a few years ago to their scheduling a continuing series 
of annual emphases, drawn each year from the area of 
one of the departments in the Division of Christian Life 
and Work of the National Council of Churches. The 
current emphasis—from July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959— 
has been assigned to the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, and the theme is the “Social Respon- 
sibility of Christians in Daily Work.” 

As with each annual coordinated emphasis, this re- 
presents a major effort at cooperation across denomina- 
tional lines in support of a common program and common 
resources. 

The role of the Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life is largely to provide the essential materials 
which each denomination may use in its own form of 
participation. For the current emphasis the Department 
has prepared a packet of materials and a filmstrip with 
recording, entitled, “The Biggest Thing in Middleville.” 

But the area of cooperation extends beyond those de- 
nominational agencies related directly to the Division 
of Christian Life and Work. Because the emphasis is 
churchwide, it is drawing response and aid from other 
program groups of the churches. An especially helpful 
demonstration of this is the current issue of the Inter- 


WORK is so central in life that one’s attitude toward 
other aspects of life is not likely to be more Christian 
than his attitude toward his work. A Christian attitude 
toward work is pivotal in the development of Christian 
attitudes in all other relationships. Traditionally, Chris- 
tian education has focused much attention on the prob- 
lems of being Christian in “personal” relations and very 
little on the matter of being Christian in work. Yet, 
failure to deal with the relevance of Christianity to work 
life leaves the impression that Christianity is irrelevant 
to most of life. 

Attitudes toward work are formed early in life. Play 
is the business of living for a small child; attitudes formed 
in play are likely to be carried over into adult work life. 
Being a student is a full-time work program. Doing 
chores, baby sitting, running a paper route, raking leaves, 
and many other responsibilities carried by children and 
young people are crucial in the shaping of attitudes that 
will be carried into adult relations. Attitudes expressed 
in the home by parents and other relatives, and by adults 


Christian responsibility in daily work | 


national Journal. The general articles have an excel- | 
lence that is characteristic of the discussion on the topic — 
now going on throughout the churches; the particular 
articles dealing with age groups and related subjects in 
many instances break new ground. 

The theme chosen—the “Social Responsibility of Chris- 
tians in Daily Work”—is timely, pervasive, and vital. 

It is timely because, largely under the leadership of - 
the World Council of Churches, the role of lay men and 
women as employed workers is a growing concern in 
Protestant and Orthodox churches. 

It is pervasive, because in childhood, attitudes toward — 
work are formed; in youth, decisions in respect to oc- 
cupations are made, even while these young people en- 
gage in part-time.or seasonal employment; and in adult-— 
hood, employment is a constant element in the experience 
of men and increasingly of women. ‘| 

And it is vital because the moral crisis, which is uni- 
versally admitted to exist.in our nation, has its dynamic 
center in economic activity and work life; since ours is 
essentially a “business society,” the effect of moral de- 
cisions men make in their occupations ramifies widely 
into the political and cultural aspects of our common 
life. 

It is hard to find a greater need for the church today— 
its teachers, its lay leaders, its ministers—than to become 
an informing, inspiring, and supporting fellowship for its 
lay people, young and old, for whom decision-making is 
a daily experience in their employment. 


Cameron P. Hall 


How to use this issue 


in church and community, are easily absorbed by chil- 
dren and young people. This makes Christian education 
with respect to work a matter of primary importance. 
Among the “live problems” which persons old and young 
bring to the church with them, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are those pertaining to their responsibilities in 
the community and the world. 

This issue has been designed not only to help adults 
face their responsibilities as Christians at work, but also 
as an aid to parents, teachers, and youth leaders as they 
help children and young people wrestle with on-the-job 
problems of being Christian. It is hoped that all these 
persons will develop insights far beyond those reported 
in this issue. The problem is open-ended. No one knows” 
all the answers to it. Churches can help greatly by 


reporting to the editors their achievements in this field. 

Meantime this special issue can be used as a basis of 
discussion and planning by church school staff, by the 
Christian education board or committee, and by parents 
and young people. 


Virgil E. Foster 


_ stewards. 


. portant to us. 


V OCATION” is an interesting word. 


|| We use it today to refer to any kind 


of work which people do. Nor is this 
wrong. If God is the Lord of all life, 
we can accept the idea that he “calls” 
us to many and varied spheres of ac- 
tivity. But, as Elton Trueblood pointed 
out in his fine little book Your Other 
Vocation, each of us who has entered 
the Christian fellowship shares also 
in the vocation of being a Christian. 

Each of us is called to be a Chris- 
tian as his primary vocation, regard- 
less of how he may earn his daily 
bread. The call to the Christian life, 


| to total Christian commitment, is by 


no means limited to the ordained 
ministry. Every Christian shares in 
both the privileges and the respon- 
sibilities of the Christian vocation. 

Perhaps the basic expression of this 
in the Bible is the familiar summary 
of the Law: “You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your 
mind, and with all your strength... 
you shall love your neighbor as your- 
self.” (Mark 12:30-31). Although 
in theory most of us subscribe to this 
as a statement of what a Christian 
ought to do, we sometimes forget that 
it is not a pious hope. It is the com- 
mand of the living God, an inescapa- 
ble requirement for all who are fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

How can we be true to our calling 
to be Christians? There is nothing in 
the Great Commandment to suggest 
that the demand applies only to cer- 
tain members of the Christian group, 
or is limited to Sundays, on to activ- 


| ities in the church. Somehow all of 


us must be Christians everywhere, at 
all times, in all that we do. 

Our love of God is shown by put- 
ting God’s will first in our lives; 
honestly striving to do what he wants, 
even when this conflicts with our own 
desires or with the standards and ac- 
tions of our fellows. It means prac- 
ticing the presence of God even in our 
most humdrum activities, remember- 
ing to utter silent words of thanks to 
him for the manifest blessings of each 
day, asking for his help in the face 
of temptation or difficulty. 

Our love of God means taking seri- 
ously the fact that all that we have of 
time and talent and wealth are gifts 
from God, of which we are merely 
We therefore give of our 
possessions to him and his service, 
not grudgingly, but with joy and 
gratitude. We find time for prayer 
and meditation, as we can always find 
time for anything which is really im- 
Our talents and our 
training are used in God’s service as 
willingly as in earning a living. A 
share of our whole income, rather 
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Our Christian 


vocation 


To be a Christian is our primary vocation, regardless 


of how we may earn our daily bread. 


by Cynthia C. WEDEL 


A vice-president of the National Council of 
Churches; Washington, D.C. 


than only a portion of what may be 
left over, is set aside for God’s work. 

All of these marks of our Christian 
vocation will be exhibited simply, 
quietly, without fanfare. We do these 
things not to impress men with our 
piety, but just because this is the 
normal way of life for a Christian. 

In our relationships with our neigh- 
bors there are many ways in which 
we may exhibit our calling to be 
Christians. A few of us may exer- 
cise our Christian vocation directly 
in our daily work as ministers and 
professional church workers. More 
of us earn our living in other ways. 
But it is probably just as easy (or 
just as hard) to be a Christian in a 
secular as in a “religious” occupation. 
In Luther’s vivid phrase, we are 
called to be Christ to our neighbors, 
to look upon each person, as He did, 
as an individual worthy of love and 
concern, regardless of status, race, or 
any other human standard. 

There are many practical ways of 
demonstrating Christian concern. One 
very effective way is through listen- 
ing. In the modern, over-busy, fre- 
quently depersonalized world, there 
are millions of lonely people who 
hunger for someone to listen to them. 
Listening to another person is not 
easy. It means that for a few mo- 
ments, at least, I must take a back 
seat, not be the center of things. I 
must let the other person—his cares, 
his worries, his interests—be more 
important than mine. If we are 


honest, most of us will admit that 


when someone else is speaking we 
usually listen with half an ear while 
thinking about what we will say when 


we get the chance. Most of us are 
aware of this. We know that others 
seldom listen to us. We know, too, 
what a joy it is to meet someone who 
does listen—someone who really 
seems to care about us and our con- 
cerns. Much of the helpfulness of 
psychiatrists and counselors comes 
from their careful training in listen- 
ing to people. 

If we were to try nothing else as an 
expression of our Christian vocation 
than learning to listen to people, we 
might have a ministry of Christian 
love and healing beyond our wildest 
dreams. 

Listening to people, reaching out in 
love and service to all of God’s chil- 
dren—these are ways in which we 
practice our Christian vocation. Nor 
do we have to wait for some great 
service project in which to share. In 
the next house, in the next block, at 
the desk beside us, in our own local 
church and neighborhood, there are 
people—the newcomers, the sick, the 
lonely, the aged—to whom we may 
mediate the light and the love of 
Christ. 


Prayer 


Accept, O God, our intercessions for 
all mankind. Let the light of thy 
gospel shine upon all nations; and 
may as many as have received it, live 
as becomes it. Be gracious unto thy 
Church; and grant that every mem- 
ber of the same, in his vocation and 
ministry, may serve thee faithfully; 
for his sake who went about doing 
good, thy Son and Savior Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


The day’s work 


as Christian vocation 


by Robert L. CALHOUN 


Professor of Historical Theology, 


Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; 
author of God and the Common Life and God and the Day’s Work. 


Bite ONE WAY OF THINKING, 
there is nothing more commonplace 
and burdensome than the day’s work. 
It is what we have to do to acquire 
the means for enjoying leisure. Work 
is a means, but leisure is the end. 

There is enough truth in this view 
to make possible a strong argument 
in its favor. But since most of us 
must work during most of our lives, 
it is worth while to examine some of 
the reasons work, no less than leisure, 
can have intrinsic values. 

This appraisal of work has always 
been one major difference between 
robust Christianity and fastidious 
paganism that scorns work, especially 
manual work, and exalts the life of 
foot-loose warriors and pampered 
gentlemen. It has been a main root 
of modern democracy; and in the 
doctrine of work as vocation it has a 
large place in the distinctive Protes- 
tant understanding of man’s life. 

The Christian idea of vocation is 
religious and theological. It refers to 
that divine calling or summons that 
comes to every man to whom the 
presence of God is a reality. This is 
the center of the Christian gospel: the 
conviction that God seeks man, and 
that man is able and obligated to an- 
swer. The call or vocation thus ad- 
dressed to man is a demand that man 
shall cease from irresponsible self- 
seeking, and take the one course in 
which his powers can find fulfilment 
—the way of devotion to God and to 
his fellow men. This is a demand 
that man shall be regenerated—re- 
born at a new level and with a new 
direction for his life, a direction de- 


Note: This article is reprinted, with slight 
adaptations, from Social Action, Dec. 15, 
1949, by permission of the author and the 
publisher, the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 
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fined by the unveiling of God’s will 
in Jesus Christ. 


The response God requires of men 


The response required from man is 
the whole-hearted devotion called 
faith and love. This response is a 
profound realignment of personal out- 
look, transformation of motives, and 
revaluation of the goals toward which 
the believer’s life is directed. Faith 
in God works continuously to reshape 
a man’s thought, feeling, and action. 
It makes him seek to give worthy ex- 
pression to his commitment in fitting 
service of God and men. 

Such religious experience as this 
comes to men in the social situations 
in which they live. God’s word is 
mediated through all sorts of natural 
events, historical processes, and hu- 
man relationships. It comes through 
the wisdom and the errors of human 
parents, the successes and the failures 
of companions, the loyalties, aggres- 
sions, conflicts, and cooperations of 
governments and peoples. In this 
network of human action God’s will, 
as Jesus’ life and death have enabled 
us to recognize it, is spelled out in 
terms of steady judgment and creative 
love. 

Each man’s part in this social fabric 
consists chiefly of the work he carries 
on day after day, year after year. Of 
course, he identifies himself with his 
world in other ways also: through 
vision that ranges back over its his- 
tory and forward in hope for its fu- 
ture; through sharing of anxieties and 
joys with trusted friends; through 
solitary heights of prayer.. Without 
these highlights, the landscape of any- 
one’s living is dull and flat. But the 
solid rock and earth which they can 
illuminate is mostly the labor that 
makes up the bulk of ordinary living. 
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' ciplined regularity of effort that lasts 


. depends. 


Unless God’s word comes to most men | 
and women through their work, it can 
have at best a narrow place in their 
lives. 


A good medium for doing God’s will 


Meaningful work has many char- | 
acteristics that make it a fit medium | 
for the divine summons and the re- 
quired human response. For one 
thing, the demands of a job are not 
arbitrary or capricious, but objective 
and intrinsic. To work in wood, 
stone, or metal, to manage plants or 
animals, or to participate in a social 
enterprise, means to learn the ways 
of others and adapt one’s impulses to | 
their requirements. 

Such learning and adaptation call 
for long-term persistence; a dis- 


through rough and smooth weather, | 
success and failure; a hard-won cu- _ 
mulative mastery of tools, materials, — 
methods—and oneself. Any serious 
worker is acquainted with exactions — 
embedded in the very stuff of man’s | 
struggle for security and abundance, — 
In such exactions, religious insight 
has seen one aspect of the laws of © 
God, and of his will for men. 


How work is rewarding 


Work is not merely exacting. It is — 
rewarding in a unique and profound — 
way. Only the serious workman can — 
have the satisfaction of sharing in the — 
productivity on which continuing life ~ 
He and his fellows carry . 
the weight of our survival on their 
shoulders. If the daily needs of man- — 
kind are to be met, the faithful labor 
of competent workers must go on. 
To share in the world’s work is to 
help sustain the world’s life. The 
workman shares in God’s unfinished 
task of creation. He cannot create as 
God does, making a world exist; but 
he can help to carry on God’s work of 
making the existing world better. 

In such participation, men and 
women should have chance for per- 
sonal fulfilment of the sort that con= 
sists in losing one’s life to find it. One 
difference between infants and adults 
is that the former are irresponsible 
egoists, the latter are morally respon- 
sible (i.e. responsive and dependable) 
persons. It is right that the infant be 
shielded from premature burden- 
bearing; he belongs in the state of 
personal irresponsibility. But it is all 
wrong for a growing child and youth, 
still more for one who should be an 
adult, to stop at that level. To be-- 
come a man, one must earn his bread - 
by the sweat of his face. Mere phys- 
ical sweat, moreover, is not enough. - 
The maturing effect of work lies not 


: 


in physical exhaustion, but in a grow- 
ing readiness to sink oneself in the 
job that needs to be done, and so to 
discover or develop in oneself a per- 
spective in which one’s own desires 
are no longer dominant. 


A new dimension for work 


Such maturing, without which no 
one becomes a responsible adult, is 
not by itself what Christian theology 
calls regeneration; but it involves 
many of the same processes and mo- 
tives. From the days of the fisher- 
man-apostles and of Paul the tent- 
maker to our own, the working life 
in which most men and women come 
to adulthood has been the context in 
which they have heard God’s call to 
a more difficult kind of maturity. 
Paul defined this further step as at- 
taining “to mature manhood, to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ; so that we may no longer 
be children, tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine ...; rather speaking the truth 
in love, we are to grow up in every 
way into him who is the head, into 
Christ.” 

Jesus, paradoxically enough, in- 
dicates the required new dimensions 
of life in the Kingdom of God by 
pointing to the freshness and open- 
ness of a little child. The paradox is 
needed, as Paul too understood, to 
prevent us from supposing that to be 
competent, serious, and successful is 
of itself to be Christian. Successful 
adults who feel too secure in their 
success, who lack the eager, trustful- 
ness and quick penitence of unspoiled 
children, are not really reborn. Good 
work by itself cannot make men and 
women good Christians. But it can 
help to make them adults fit to be 
reborn. It can expose them to the 
divine summons which, though it calls 
them to a mode of life beyond com- 
petent workmanship, yet comes to 
them-in and through the channels of 
daily work. It is with reason that 
Paul, and after him Luther and 
Calvin, used the term vocation to 
mean both the divine summons, and 
the social status and occupation of the 
one to whom it comes. 


The Christian choice of vocation 


A working man or woman, for 
whom Christian vocation in this full 
sense has become real, cannot escape 
some drastic consequences for the 
working life itself. One for whom the 
day’s work has taken on the char- 
_acter of a Christian vocation may find 
his choice of jobs different from that 
of a purely secular worker intent on 
prestige or profit. On the one hand, 
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If the daily needs of mankind are to be met, the faithful labor of competent 


workers must go on. Such work is rewarding in a unique and profound way. 


Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 


for the Christian some kinds of work 
are excluded if they involve too much 
sacrifice of integrity or of concern for 
the common welfare. On the other 
hand, the Christian may choose quite 
happily a job with less glamor and 
more solid satisfaction for himself and 
others, because he is not hampered 
by cravings for show. Christian 
vocation demands realism, integrity, 
and concern for the common good in 
the choice of a job. 

These same demands apply to the 
way the job is done. Every compe- 
tent, social-minded workman, wheth- 
er Christian or not, will affirm all of 
them. In performance of work, the 
Christian can scarcely do more than 
to follow scrupulously and enthusias- 
tically the lines of responsible crafts- 
manship as would any good workman. 
But for the Christian, workmanship 
is not only an affirmation of personal 
integrity and social responsibility. It 


is an expression of religious devotion 
and a continuing source of religious 
insight. Even when his overt per- 
formance is the same as that of his 
non-religious neighbor, its signifi- 
cance for his total life is different; for 
it involves different motives and a 
more ample perspective. The Chris- 
tian workman is different, even when 
his work looks the same. 


The Christian and the work of others 


This inner difference in the man 
himself should be displayed in per- 
sistent efforts to help change the pat- 
tern of existing jobs in the direction 
of more adequate provision for hu- 
man needs, including the needs of 
workers themselves for more mean- 
ingful work. It is likely to be char- 
acteristic of the skilled and respon- 
sible secular expert—surgeon or engi- 
(Continued on page 42) 


by Robert MLCHAELSEN 


Director, School of Religion, 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


See WORLD in which we work 
is complex, highly organized, and 
morally ambiguous in the demands it 
makes upon us. We live in the cen- 
tury of “the organizational revolu- 
tion.”* Ours is possibly the most or- 
ganized society in human history. 
Much of our work, its nature and how 
we do it, is determined for us. We 
are caught in a web of organization 
over which we have little or no con- 
trol. 

Furthermore, we are all influenced 
in one way or another by the pattern 
and the system of values of the “or- 
ganization man.” Who is the “organ- 
ization man”? He is the one who be- 
longs to the system, whose whole life 
is dominated by the organization. He 
is the opposite of the “rugged indi- 
vidualist” in his way of life and in the 


1The title of a book by Kenneth Boul- 
ding, University of Michigan economist. 
(New York, 1953, Book One of the series on 
Ethics and the Economic Life, produced by 
a study committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches.) Dr. Boulding describes the 
organizational changes of the last 50 to 100 
years and the practical and ethical effects 
of these changes. 


goals he aspires to reach. He is for 
cooperation not competition. He is a 
member of the team but not its leader. 
He aspires to be near but not at the 
top. He wants a comfortable exist- 
ence among his fellows, not wealth in 
comparative solitude. His standards, 
his tastes, his values are rapidly be- 
coming the dominant ones in our so- 
ciety. Whether we be “organization 
man” or not, we live in his shadow.” 

The “organization man” is encour- 
aged to have feelings of happiness 
about his work, to accept his work 
world as the best possible. He is dis- 
couraged from expressing a critical 
attitude or a desire for change which 
springs from dissatisfaction with 
things as they are. To embrace the 
system happily seems to be the most 
fruitful course for him. And fre- 


quently his religion encourages this 


kind of contentment with things as 
they are. 

It is, no doubt, a good thing to find 
satisfaction in one’s work; it is not a 
good thing to claim more than is 
really there, to suppress criticism, to 
give in to an attitude of complacency. 
Nor is it necessarily a good religion 
which teaches one to be satisfied 
either with himself or his world. 

We may be tempted to deny that 
our work has been influenced to any 
degree by the “organizational revolu- 


2 This is in part the provocative thesis of 
William H. Whyte, Jr. in The Organization 
Man (New York, 1956). Because it is both 
perceptive and provocative, the thesis is 
being used as a backdrop for this article. 
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In his work an individual acts as a representative of the policy of his organ- 
ization. He is tagged as a company (or union or school or church or party) man. 


tion” or that we are dependent upon 


the mores or customs of the system. | 
We may assert, “I am the master of | 
my fate, I am the captain of my soul” 
in my work. But, as in all of life, so} 
above all in work “no man is an island } 
unto himself”; we are all involved in} 
an organization or a system—even if | 
it be little more than a set of informal | 
but socially sanctioned standards by | 
which we must guide our actions if} 
we are to be successful in our work. | 
Frantically some of us assert our in- 


dependence by creeping farther and 


farther from the centers of organiza- 


tion, by taking up residence in the 
distant reaches of suburbia. But each 
work day, literally or figuratively, we 


must make our way back to the or-| 


ganization. 


What can we do about the world in | 
which we work? First we can seek | 


to recognize our situation with clear 


eye and sensitive conscience. We can } 
attempt to understand our work in| 
its social context and the nature and | 
degree of our personal involvement. | 
We can try to know more about the | 
things that need changing, the things 


that can be changed, and how change 
can be made. And above all, we can 


refuse to sell our souls to the organ- | 


ization. 


No matter how complex or organ- | 
ized our work world may be, personal | 
moral decisions are real and neces- | 
sary. Not to recognize this is to suc- 
cumb to the will of the system. What 
to do, how to do it, how to respond to | 
our fellow workers, how to act toward | 
our superiors or our clients, how to’ 
react to obvious injustices—these and | 
many other moral questions con-. 
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stantly crowd around us, each de- 
manding its own answer. 
The first level of decision is the 


person-to-person level. Most of us 
work in the presence of other people. 
But one of the most outstanding char- 
acteristics of our society is the fact 
that although we live and work in 
close proximity with other people we 
seldom achieve a warm personal re- 
lationship with them. We work to- 
gether collectively but not in com- 
munity. 
personal?” one may ask. Indeed, who 
else but the Christian? It is one 
thing to invade a man’s privacy; it is 
quite another to treat him constantly 
as a human being, a child of God, 
perhaps even a fellow co-worker with 
God. 

But the personal level is not enough 
in the complex work world of our 
time. The common morality of our 
culture was developed when most or- 
ganizations were small and most re- 
lationships were on a person-to-per- 
son basis. The Ten Commandments 
assume no organization larger than 
the family and no relationships with 
a wider circle than a neighborhood. 
These Commandments are not to be 
thrown out in our highly organized 
society. But today the individual 
finds himself inextricably bound up 
with the organization, the party, the 
state. In his work he acts as a rep- 
resentative of the organization policy. 
He is tagged as a company (or union 
or party or church or school) man. 
He re-presents the organization. 

What is the duty, for example, of 
a subordinate who finds that his su- 
periors are dishonest? Of a trade 
unionist who finds that his union is 
run by racketeers? Of a churchman 
whose church indirectly encourages 
the padding of reports by its insatiable 
thirst for impressive figures? Of a 
teacher in a school system where a 
disproportionate amount of time and 
money is spent on sports because this 
is what the “public” wants? 

What is the duty of the employee 
of the advertising firm that plays 
fast and loose with the truth? Of the 
lawyer whose profession inevitably 
entangles him in the moral and emo- 
tional intricacies of a marriage on the 
rocks? Of the truck driver whose very 
job depends upon his not alienating 
certain union leaders? Of the min- 
ister who constantly must deal with 
people as they are and not as he 
would have them be? 

Resignation or quitting is a ques- 
tionable outlet—though a necessary 
resort in some instances. Why ques- 
tionable? It leaves the field to the 
“enemy.” It deprives one of his major 
weapon—being on the inside. Fur- 
thermore, although we pride our- 
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“Well, who wants to get | 


The world in 


which we work 


What is the duty of an employee who 


finds his 
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superiors are dishonest? 


selves on the freedom of opportunity 
in our land, the open door gradually 
swings shut as one gets older. Secu- 
rity, seniority, and insurance plans 
alone act as formidable deterrents to 
job mobility. 

What then if one stays? Let him 
determine if possible how policy is 
made and face realistically the nature, 
degree, and potentiality of his own 
influence upon policy. Let him exer- 
cise that influence as carefully and as 
forcefully as possible. Where possible 
it is desirable that he join with others 
of like mind in influencing policy. 

The union member still has his own 
vote in his local, and he can gain in 
influence by teaming up with others. 
The churchman usually has some 
channel of communication or influence 
open to him to affect church policy. 
In almost every position there is at 
least a small potential of influence on 
organizational policy. 

Another point of possible effec- 
tive action upon our work world is 
through activities outside of work. 
Ultimately, and frequently quite im- 
mediately, organizational policy and 


practice are influenced by public 
policy and practice. In a democracy 
the organization is finally responsible 
to the people. Thus the individual 
worker has this additional channel of 
influence open to him. Again let him 
learn as much as he can about how 
public policy is made and effectively 
influenced. Through reliable channels 
of communication he can become bet- 
ter informed. Through political party, 
professional society, labor union, con- 
sumers’ organization, and many other 
groups, he may have a small hand in 
helping to shape public policy and 
this in turn will have its effects upon 
the world in which he works. 

We have stressed the complexity of 
our work world and the ambiguity of 
our moral situation in that world. 
Perhaps more should be said about 
work as a means ef service to God 
and fellow men. Work can serve such 
exalted ends. But it is not enough to 
assume that hard work in and of it- 
self is pleasing in the sight of God. 
Work itself is morally neutral, al- 
though we might say it is better to 
work than not to work. What deter- 
mines the moral flavor of work is its 
context as well as the way in which it 
is done. What are its reasons for be- 
ing, its goals, its effects upon the 
worker and upon others? 

Looked at in /this way some work is 
undoubtedly more acceptable morally 
than other. But I am not inclined to 
suggest any hierarchy of occupations. 
No work escapes the moral question; 
and in our society very little, if any, 
work can be carried on apart from the 
influences of the changes brought on 
by the “organizational revolution.” 
This makes it all the more essential 
that in all work there be a point of 
reference, a standard of judgment 
beyond the work world itself. 

All of us sin and fall short of the 
ethical ideal in our work. Our task 
is to evaluate realistically our inad- 
equacies, to attempt to improve our 
personal relationships with others, 
and to do what we can to effect 
needed change in the system when 
and where this is possible. 


Your 
attitude 
is 
showing 


by Carol C. ROSE 


Associate Editor, Children’s Curriculum, 
Board of Christian Education, 

United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dx OUR ATTITUDE toward 
our daily work affect our teaching? 
As we share the Christian faith in the 
church school, do we also communi- 
cate conscious or unconscious atti- 
tudes toward our own work and the 
work of others in a way that in- 
fluences our pupils? Let us look in 
on the lives of three church school 
teachers, to see how their attitudes 
toward their teaching assignments and 
toward their work through the week 
affect the attitudes of their pupils. 


A class that is concerned 


Molly Jones attends the same 
church in which she grew up. She 
has young children, but teaches a 
class of high school girls because that 
is where she is needed and because 
she has liked that age ever since her 
own experience in the church youth 
group. 

During the week Molly is a con- 
scientious homemaker, even though 
she strongly dislikes housekeeping. 
She puts in only as much time at it 
as is needed, and devotes the rest to 
her family, the church, and the P.T.A. 
Molly wishes that her husband shared 
her deep interest in the faith, but is 
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conscientious about her 
she dislikes it. 


Molly — is 
housework although 
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grateful for his sincere support of the 
church. While the Jones family have 
more than an adequate income, they 
try to live simply. 

Molly wrestles with the high school 
curriculum and its strenuous theo- 
logical and biblical content. She 
tries to clarify her own Christia 
faith through reading and discussion. 
Sometimes this is satisfying, but. often 
disturbing, particularly in the strug- 
gle for a sense of calling in her house- 
keeping. She is hard put to find 
meaning and purpose in some of the 
grind of motherhood, but she is per- 
suaded that “our work is meant to be 
an expression of our love of God and 
of our neighbor,” and that “the fol- 
lowing of a career, under the guid- 
ance of God, is to be our way of ex- 
pressing our obedience to him.” 

Molly finds teaching demanding but 
equally challenging. She is convinced 
that it is most important that the girls 
in the class feel free to participate 


1Religion in the Day’s Work, by Cameron 
She pp. 36, 37 (see resource list on page 


and that they. know they are indi- 
vidually appreciated and respected. 
The girls are very responsive to this 
spirit. They frequently discuss the 
savagery of the cult of popularity, 
cliques and the outsider, and personal 
Christian ethics. They were respon- 
sible for launching their evening fel- 
lowship study on panic-selling of real 
estate on racial grounds. Each year 
at least one member of the class has 
gone to summer work camp. 

As a class the girls are helping to 
support a Protestant girl their own 
age in France—an orphan. They are 
becoming persuaded that the Chris- 
tian faith has more to do with dis- 
cipleship than making nice people 
nicer. _They have also arrived at 
some other painful conclusions. They 
have decided that God has called 
them to do their school work well and 
gratefully rather than meagerly and 
grudgingly. They see that being in a: 
family involves chores that have to be 
performed in love, sometimes pre- 
venting them from sleeping late on 
Saturday morning. They sense that 
whether they continue in school, go 
to work, or get married after high 
school, occupation for the committed 
Christian has more to do with “glo- 
rifying God and enjoying him for- 
ever” than with making money and 
being successful. 


A class with a disturbed attitude 


Bob Green is critical of parents who 
leave the teaching up to those who 
“set hooked because they are will- 
ing.” He gives up his entire Sunday 
morning to church and church school; 
but little preparation is necessary, he 
says, because he has taught several 
years. As for the pupils, Bob finds 
them incredibly indifferent, unruly, 
and disrespectful. Once when Bob 
had to step out for a minute the girls 
made a shambles of the room and the 
boys disappeared through the window 
well. 

It shows, he said in teachers’ meet- 
ing, that you must rule with an iron 
hand. With sixth graders “beginning 
to feel their oats,” he puts up with no 
foolishness and banishes any smarty 
who gets out of line. They are there 
to learn, and he to get some Bible 
into their heads. He disagrees bas- 
ically with the minister and super- 
intendent on their “obsession with 
group approach” and other radical 
notions. 

He makes it clear to his class that 
religion will help a person to succeed, 
and that it doesn’t pay to associate 
with kids who get into trouble. When 
the local junior high was rocked by 
the expulsion of three boys for taking 
off in a stolen car, Bob’s class con- 
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cluded that it would never have hap- 
pened if one of the boys had not been 
a Negro and the other an Italian. 

The fathers of two pupils are big 
men in the business world whom Bob 
has made a point of getting to know 
down town. Sometimes he wishes he 
could support the church as gener- 
ously as they do, so that he would not 
feel that he had to teach. Yet teach- 
ing is an outlet, he knows, and pro- 
vides a certain amount of prestige. 

In the office Bob has the reputation 
of being an extremely hard worker, 
very friendly and generous, perhaps 
overly helpful. Some of the secre- 
taries call him a name dropper and 
a horse trader. Secretly, Bob is dis- 
couraged and feels swallowed by the 
organization as he sees younger men 
being up-graded around him. He is 
confused by and resentful of the lib- 
eral ideas of his boss, who even hired 
a Negro artist though several white 
artists applied. He is puzzled over 
the lack of social invitations, when he 
and his wife entertain as many of the 
“top couples” as they can manage 
without being too embarrassed about 
their modest home. 

When Bob’s pupils had an argument 
over whose father had the best job, 
they agreed with their teacher that in 
our world “money talks” and that if 
a person has it, it usually means that 
he is smart and has worked hard. 

Several of the girls fussed about 
inviting to the department cookout 
the new boy who has to work in his 
father’s grocery store. Bob agreed 
that the boy probably would feel 
awkward at the party anyway. 


A class that acts constructively 


The “noisy” class, as Bob calls the 
fifth graders next to him, is taught by 
‘Hank and Joan Brown. Hank travels 
a great deal and Joan takes over when 
he is away. But Hank always puts 
the curriculum materials into his 
briefcase when he leaves, and he tries 
to arrange his itinerary to be back in 
time for church school. He and Joan 
feel that studying the curriculum to- 
gether has been the greatest single 
factor in renewing their Christian 
faith after their experience in college 
of rejecting their earlier religious 
background. Study groups, family 
camp, lab school, and friendship with 
the church staff have forced them to 
rethink the conventional piety and 
stereotyped notions of the church and 
church school which characterized 
what little thinking they had done on 
the subject. 


At work, Hank finds himself no ~ 


longer able to go along with some of 
the exploitative and extravagant ad- 
vertising practices. He is disturbed 
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by the cultural pressures which make 
difficult the response of the whole 
man called for by the Christian faith. 

The class led by Joan and Hank has 
the best attendance in the junior de- 
partment. Joan and Hank often feel 
hard pressed to deal with the deep 
ethical and theological questioning 
and discussion among the children. 
Personal integrity and discipleship, 
they find, are on the minds of juniors, 
too. Hank’s concern over the freez- 
ing out of small businesses, and the 
power struggle at the office, seem as 
nothing compared with the struggles 
of ten-year-olds over problems of 
personal rejection, popularity, and 
responsibility vs. allowance in family 
relationships. 

When Hank heard from his daugh- 
ter about a new boy from “the wrong 
side of the tracks” who was being ex- 
cluded from fifth grade parties, mostly 
because he had to take care of two 
younger children while his mother 
worked, he shared his concern with 
his class. The class decided to invite 
the new fifth grader to join their 
church school and had a party to wel- 
come him. This experience started 


them discussing the subject of work. 
They decided that a person was not 
really being a disciple of Jesus Christ 
if he held a job that did harm to 
people. 

Hank and Joan find their class, as 
their home and business, an arena of 
struggle and growth, where everyone 
participates in a household of faith in 
the knowledge that Christ died for all 
men, whatever their age, race, and 
occupation. 

The foregoing sketches of real peo- 
ple are over-simplified. But they 
reveal unmistakable transmission of 
the occupational attitudes of the 
teacher. If the church is to help chil- 
dren and young people to develop 
Christian attitudes toward work, it 
must understand that the attitudes 
and ideas of a teacher are often a 
more potent influence than the cur- 
riculum materials used. In its selec- 
tion and training, the church must try 
increasingly to help its teachers and 
youth leaders to grow in Christian 
insight and discipline, so that they 
are competent to help children and 
young people develop Christian at- 
titudes. 


A Litany for All Workers 


MINISTER—AImighty God, who hast declared that man shall earn his bread by 
the sweat of his face, and hast appointed to every man his work, we thank 
thee for the blessing of labor whereby we are co-workers with thee: 

PEOPLE—Praise be to thee, O thou wise Creator. 

MINISTER—O God, who hast ordained that men shall live together as neighbors, 
we acknowledge our dependence upon one another and our common need of 


thee: 


PEOPLE—Praise be to thee, O thou loving Redeemer. 

MINISTER—From pride and greed and prejudice, from sinful disregard of the 
needs of others, from malice and dishonesty, from every evil thought and act 
which may make working relations difficult, we pray to thee for forgiveness and 


deliverance: 


PEOPLE—Save us and help us, we beseech thee. 

MINISTER—Give to workers wisdom, self-control, patience, ability to see beyond 
their own desires, an awareness of their public responsibility, and a determina- 
tion to use peaceful and lawful means to achieve their just and reasonable goals: 


PEOPLE—We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 

MINISTER—Give to employers a desire to seek the common good, to be patient 
and understanding, to’ trust in honest negotiation, to use the law so as to serve 
and not to retard the ends of reconciliation, to deal in fairness with their 
workers and the public, whose interests are bound up with their own: 

PEOPLE—We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 

MINISTER—Give to the churches of our community boldness to speak the truth 


in love, compassion to minister to all, wisdow to proclaim the gospel in all 
its relevance to human activities, power to call men to repentance and recon- 


ciliation: 


PEOPLE—We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE—O God, thou Father of us all, by whose providence 
our labors are varied and ordered, grant to us all the spirit to seek and serve 
the common good. May workers and employers seek together that which is 
just and equal, and live and work in mutual respect and partnership, for their 
own well-being and the prosperity of all, and to thy glory. Through Jesus Christ 


our Lord, Amen. 


—Adapted from Social Progress, December 1956 
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Arena 
of decision 


by Cameron P. HALL 


Executive Director, Department of the Church and Economic Life, 
National Council of Churches, New York City. 


‘Or GOING TO COLLEGE a son 
confided to his father that decisions 
lay ahead of him on three great mat- 
ters: the girl he would marry, the 
occupation he would work in, and the 
fraternity he would join. From the 
Christian perspective, the last area 
of decision is quite anti-climactic 
when grouped with the other two. 
This article has to do with decision- 
making in the occupation by which a 
Christian supports himself and his 
family. 

Let us note at the outset that de- 
cision-making in regard to daily work 
has two aspects. One concerns the 
choice of occupations. This is crucial 
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for youth when they are making up 
their minds about “what I want to 
do.” For some, choosing one kind of 
work from among the many in today’s 
complex work life takes longer than 
for others; but the time for it is 
limited and usually the decision is 
relatively final. 

There is an added dimension, how- 
ever, to decision-making in relation 
to one’s income-earning work. It is 
the decision-making within the oc- 
cupation or employment which one 
has chosen. For daily work is, in- 
herently, daily decision-making. It 
inevitably raises problems and oppor- 
tunities about honesty, fairness, jus- 


_comes within what he owes to God in 


puts a high premium on materialistic 


One of the choices a young person 
must make is that of vocation. This 
is a difficult decision because of | 
the range of occupations open to him | 
in today’s complex world of work. 
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tice, and a sense of mutuality. What — 
these mean to the 
work is spelled out concretely in 
specific situations. What one decides 
and does in one’s work life directly 
and indirectly affects fellow work- 
ers, employees, employers, customers, 
suppliers, clients, constituency, and 
others. 

Decision-making within one’s oc- 
cupation is of primary importance to 
the Christian. To him work is voca- 
tion. What he does when at work 


obedience and service. Because of 
this, the Christian engineer, farmer, 
banker, nurse, realtor, manufactur- 
er, teacher, or labor leader will face | 
responsibly the decision-making 
character of his occupational life. It is 
thus highly important that Christian 
youth understand that Christ con- 
fronts them not alone in the choice of 
occupation but also in their choices 
within the occupations in which they 
will be employed throughout their 
years as adults. 

The world of work today is a con- 
tinual arena of spiritual and ethical 
testing of each Christian. I can only | 
refer to a few of these factors. It is | 
highly competitive, with strong pres- 
sures to get ahead and stay ahead. It 


achievement. Its standard of conduct 
is often based on legality, respect- 
ability, “others do it” or “just don’t 
get found out.” It makes for con- 
formity, “getting on” with others, 
identifying one’s welfare with one 
group over against another. It is 
highly organized and elaborately 
structured, so that one has to struggle 
to be an individual in an organization. 
It confronts one often with a conflict 
of loyalties, such as between family, 
work companions, employer, and 
members of one’s union or profes- — 
sional organization. 
Christian most important, there is at 
best seldom a choice between black 
and white, “good” and “bad,” but 
more frequently between two or more 
alternatives with the ethical scales 
nearly balanced. 

How are these characteristics of 
today’s occupations relevant to the 
understanding by Christian young 
people that decision-making is in- 
herent and continuous within what- 
ever occupation they choose? In- 
volved in the problem is the question: 
How will they as young, middle- 
aged, and older adults resolve the 
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individual at } 


Perhaps, to the 


issue between the claims of God in 
Christ upon them on one hand, and 
the pressures and confusions of the 
occupational world on the other hand? 
If we adults look around us—indeed, 
within ourselves—we see various 
ways this is done, and each way ulti- 
mately reflects a view of what Chris- 
tianity is in practice. 

Some adults resolve the issue by 
isolating their Christianity from their 
economic activities. Others restrict 
their Christian seriousness to purely 
individualistic or person-to-person 
behavior. Still others water down or 
secularize their Christianity so that 
adjustment with prevailing standards 
comes easily. There are some who 
earry a rigid ethical perfectionism 
‘into their employment, and in time 
frequently end up in frustration and 
disillusionment. There are others 
who, through the grace of God and 
the power of the Holy Spirit, on the 
one hand, maintain the tension be- 
tween God’s call upon them and the 
pressures of a highly secularized eco- 
nomic life, and on the other hand, 
make their influence count in basic 
support of their Christian convictions. 

What opportunities are open to help 
Christian young people learn to deal 
with the realities of decision-making 
in their work life? First, most young 


people work for pay—during the 
summer or part time during after- 
school hours. Hence they are already 
making decisions about what is right 
and wrong in work. Furthermore, 
they are having the opportunity to 
observe what their employers, their 


supervisors, and their fellow workers 
decide and the reasons that underlie 
their decisions. Christian young peo- 
ple know first-hand what work life is 
like. Young people who are having 
these work experiences might well be 
included in the occupational confer- 
ences which Christiaa laymen are 
finding more and more rewarding. In 
these conferences, laymen talk within 
the Christian fellowship about what 
it means to decide and act respon- 
sibility as Christians in specific oc- 
cupations. 

Second, and as an adjunct to the 
above, young people’s programs can 
provide for an adult to start a dis- 
cussion by speaking on this topic: 
“Two or three situations in my par- 
ticular occupation which I know per- 
sonally or which I know others have 
faced and which present especially 
difficult problems for the Christian 
conscience.” The discussion itself 
should bring out the insights and re- 
sources in the Christian life which not 
only make these situations a problem 
of conscience but which also help in 
dealing with them. 

Third, Christian young people as 
well as adults need a much fuller 
understanding of the meaning of daily 
work from the Christian perspective. 
What does men’s work mean to God? 
How has this meaning been inter- 
preted in the Bible? By the Refor- 
mation leaders? By the Protestant 
churches in the last few centuries? 
What is the bearing of these inter- 
pretations upon the work a Christian 
does in modern life, in which there is 
increasing use of automation, nuclear 


energy, and massive economic power 
groups? 

Fourth, Christian young people 
need to face into ethiéal and social 
issues that are vital in today’s oc- 
cupational and economic life. What 
is the responsibility of a Christian 
farmer who makes his money by sell- 
ing a product to be stored by the gov- 
ernment as surplus? What is the 
responsibility of a Christian who is 
a member of a labor union with offi- 
cers who seem to him and other mem- 
bers to be flagrantly undemocratic 
in their union leadership? What is 
the responsibility of a Christian busi- 
nessman who is pressured by the 
business community to support in his 
state “right-to-work” legislation? To 
a Christian manufacturer or mer- 
chant, is the customer a means or an 
end; and how can his advertising and 
other selling practices reflect his an- 
swer to that question? 

Fifth, continuing study and discus- 
sion is needed in our churches on the 
place of the lay member—youth or 
adult—in the ministry of the church. 
Is the pastor the minister, or is he 
instead a minister, with a recognized 
special function? Is each lay person 
also a part of the ministry of the 
church, his lay ministry to be exer- 
cised particularly through the de- 
cisions he has to make in the world of 
work? In this latter view, the church 
is in the world through its lay people. 
In turn, the fellowship and program 
of the church should help lay people 
find guidance and strength to make of 
their occupational life an offering of 
their obedience and service to God. 


Daily work 
inevitably 
raises 
problems and 
opportunities 
about honesty, 
fairness, 
justice, and 

a sense of 
mutuality. 
Young people 
should 
understand 
that they will 
continue to 
face choices 
after 

entering 

a vocation. 


Ewing Galloway 


Work attitudes 


come early 


by Ruth M. BALLENTINE 


Children’s Work Counselor, Synod of West Virginia, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., Charleston, West Virginia. 


Wine DEVELOPMENT of good at- 
titudes toward work is an important 
part of Christian character building. 
Adult attitudes influence a child at a 
very early age. For this reason it is 
good for teachers and parents to be 
sure that their relationships with 
children reflect good work attitudes. 
If teachers prepare themselves, their 
materials, and their rooms to the best 
of their abilities, their feeling of the 
importance of the work will be sensed 
by the children. 

Being a part of a church school 
should be a happy experience for a 
child. It should help him grow in his 
understanding and love of God, of the 
church, and of people. There is no 
better way to catch the happy spirit 
that should pervade every church 
school than to see it reflected in teach- 
ers who enjoy their work. Five-year- 
old Jane remarked with a chuckle one 
Sunday morning, her eyes fixed far 
above the teacher’s head, “I cert’n’y 
do! I cert’n’y do get a kick out of 
Sunday school!” Not elegant prose, 
but eloquent. 


Attitudes toward work develop early 


A small child’s play is his work, his 
business of living. Development of a 
Christian attitude toward work by a 
small child can be accomplished best 
through play. The least effective 
means of teaching a young child is by 
precept, or telling. If we are to teach 
Christian ways of work to children, 
we must use the play tools necessary 
to encourage Christian attitudes to- 
ward work. Blocks, cars, clay, and 
the housekeeping center become tools 
with which to teach Christian ways 
of living and working together. Chil- 
dren learn to work together by work- 
ing together. Their experiences will 
be remembered long after what we 
say has been forgotten. 

Two lively little boys in the kinder- 
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garten were causing a disturbance in 
the playhouse. The teacher in charge 
of the housekeeping center, by wise 
leading and suggesting, became the 
guest of the two boys, who finally 
made “tea” for her and settled down 
to a friendly visit around the tea 
table. 

A child can be taught to evaluate 
his own work at a very early age. In 
a group each child’s set of values may 


Adults should let the paper boy know 
that he is rendering a real service. 


A. Devaney, Ine. 


be different, depending upon his past 


experiences. Two little boys working 
with clay one Sunday morning were 


overheard in an evaluation session of | 
their own. Joe had made a bird’s 
nest and, strange as it may seem, it 
He looked at it — 
critically and said, “I can make a bet- | 
ter one next Sunday,” then put the © 
Jack patted | 
something that looked like a pancake, | 


looked like a nest. 


clay back in the jar. 


and said, “Boy! I made a good ash- 


tray for my daddy. I am going to | 


paint it.” 
own work. 


Each boy had judged his 


It is important that teachers and , 
parents understand the needs and | 


abilities of each child and accept the 


fact that no two children in a group | 
have exactly the same abilities. It is 
a sign of maturity in a teacher or par- | 
- ent to be able to accept a child’s best | 


effort, in handwork, for instance, and 


not be tempted to “touch up” his | 


‘work, 


A new five-year-old in church | 
school was laboriously trimming a | 
She said rather | 
disdainfully, “If I leave any skin on | 
this picture, some teacher will come | 
along and cut it off.” She was pleased — 


picture to mount. 


and relieved when told that no one 
would trim the picture for her. 

It is not important for a child to 
produce a work of art but it is impor- 
tant for him to put his best effort into 
the work and find it to be a good ex- 
perience. What a child produces with 


his hands is not as important as what — 
happens to him while he is working. 


; Responsibility helps form attitudes 
There is a point at which play be- 


comes hard work for a child. The 
fun of building is followed by the 


chore of putting the building mate- 
rials away. It is good to see a child 


accept responsibility and to look upon — 
work as a desirable thing. If we can | 


help him to experience satisfaction in 


jobs well done we will have come a 


long way toward helping him develop 
a Christian attitude toward his work. 
All of us have had the experience 
of being “helped” by children whose 
efforts retarded our own progress. 
Directing their efforts into right chan- 
nels takes patience but can be a very 
interesting experience for the chil- 
dren and their adult leaders. 
Children in a junior day camp, 
while walking through the woods, 
showed interest in sassafras trees, and 
in the fact that at a certain time of 
year the bark from a large root can 
be steeped in water to make sassafras 
tea. Late that afternoon two hard- 
working juniors left the group for a 
few minutes and came back proudly 
bearing twelve young sassafras trees 
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with which they hoped to make tea 
for their unit. The counselor sat 
down with the group to talk the situa- 
tion over. Hasty multiplying showed 
that if each of five units pulled up 
twelve trees, the loss of sixty trees in 
one part of the forest might cause 
erosion. Well-intentioned but mis- 
directed effort was channeled into an 
interest in conservation and an under- 
standing of responsibility and privi- 
lege of working with God to care for 
growing things. 

A child develops a willingness to 
take responsibility as he experiences 
satisfaction in jobs well done. He 
becomes a contributing member of a 
group by doing the work a child can 
do. An encouraging word from an 
adult often spurs him to greater effort 
and gives him the feeling that some- 
one appreciates his effort and believes 
in his ability to do things. 

In a junior camp recently a young 
counselor said to the director of the 
camp, “Don’t send Ted, he is not de- 
pendable.” Ted, overhearing the con- 
versation and evidently glad to have 
a ready-made excuse for not doing 


the proposed job, said, “Better send — 


somebody else, I am not dependable.” 
The direetor said, “Maybe you were 
not dependable yesterday, Ted, but 
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Children learn Christian ways of work through play tools—blocks, 


clay, or 
toy brooms. Children can learn to evaluate their own work at an early age. 
Russel from Monkmeyer 


this is another day.” Bobby, twelve 
years old, sitting close by, said, 
“That’s right, Ted, it’s not too late if 
you start right now to be dependable.” 
Ted went bounding off to do the work 
assigned to him, glad that two people 
felt that he would do the job. He not 
only did that work but undertook 
other tasks without being told what to 
do. If we expect too little of our 
children they are likely to do just 
what we expect. 


A child must share in work at home 


To make it possible for children to 
earn money, many parents pay their 
children for work done at home. 
There is real danger of a child’s de- 
veloping a greedy attitude as a result 
of this arrangement. Many children 
demand pay for work done at home 
and become resentful if they are not 
paid for all jobs. Nothing makes for 
family unity and fosters the feeling 
of belonging like working together for 
the good of the family group. When 
a child realizes that his allowance is 
his share of the finances of his family 
and that he makes his contribution 
by being a good student, by helping, 
by being a loving and thoughtful 
member of his family group, he will 
not want to receive additional money 


for the regular work he does at home. 

As a child takes responsibility for 
work at home, he begins to feel that 
he has a part in the economy of his 
family. If his efforts extend beyond 
his family circle, he is making a con- 
tribution to the economic life of his 
community. For this reason he should 
be encouraged to carry his share of 
responsibility at home and beyond 
the home. 

Jim, ten years old, was given six 
baby chicks by a farmer late one 
summer. He hurriedly constructed a 
small shelter for them. Months later, 
when the five hens began to lay, the 
whole family enjoyed fresh eggs. 
Caring for the chickens was so inter- 
esting that early the next spring Jim, 
with the help of his father, built a 
real chicken coop. He bought one 
hundred baby chicks and a notebook 
in which to keep accounts. When the 
young fryers were ready for market, 
he had a paying business. When the 
young hens began to lay he had a sec- 
ond paying enterprise. Every spring 
a new supply of baby chicks was pur- 
chased» From the age of ten years 
until he left home for college, Jim 
continued his chicken business and 
kept his own account. He learned 
what it means to earn money and, 
best of all, how to share, how to save, 
and how to spend money wisely. 


There is no better place than the 
home to set before our children an 
example of Christian attitudes toward 
work. Not only our own children but 
the children of the neighborhood with 
whom we come in contact—the boy 
who mows our lawn, the boy who de- 
livers our groceries—should be made 
to feel that they are contributing 
members of the community. The 
paper boy needs to know that adults 
feel that he is rendering a service and 
that he can depend on them to help 
by paying him promptly. Adults can 
help him to feel a responsibility for 
keeping accurate accounts. They help 
him by maintaining a friendly, Chris- 
tian attitude toward him and his 
work. 

A big job commands a degree of 
respect because of its importance. 
It is good to help a child to respect 
also the relatively unimportant jobs 
through which he and other people 
contribute to our comfort and well- 
being. He begins then to see the place 
of work in God’s plan and develops a 
feeling of being a co-worker with 
God. If we surround a child with 
Christian love and understanding, if 
we help him to find his place in the 
group, if we help him form right at- 
titudes toward work and service, we 
help him to grow “in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” 
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The older men on the job helped me improve my work. | found that they did not 


ONE 


consider their work drudgery, but an occupation that supported their families. 


Ewing Galloway 


Youth get 


an inside view 


The editors felt that it would be 
helpful to have the article on Christian 
education of young people in regard 
to work written by a young person. 
This would give readers an "inside 
view" of the problems involved. Robert 
C. Buckle, National Citizenship Chair- 
man of the United Christian Youth 
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by Robert C. BUCKLE 


Student, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Movement, was selected. He has given 
an intimate report of his experiences 
at hard work during the summer of 
1958. During the summer of 1957, Bob 
operated a drive-in concession. It is 
refreshing to have this candid report 
from a young person in the process of 
forming his attitudes toward work. 


Dane THE PAST SUMMER I 
worked 67 hours a week in a factory 
and in an outdoor theater. That left 
me few hours for anything except 
sleeping, eating, and working. Like 
a great many other teen-agers, I 
worked to help pay for my education. | 

This was my first summer with the 
time-clock, the calloused hands, and 
the five-minute break. This work 
experience gave me a look at an area 
of life which was new to me. It was 
a glimpse into the future as well as a 
confrontation with my present re- 
sponsibilities. I could not help con- 
trasting former summers of swim- 
ming, loafing, and a little work which 
I had not taken seriously, with this 
summer of systematic effort and what 
seemed at first to be sheer drudgery. 

I spent a lot of time thinking 
about the men around me—how they 


worked and would work almost until 


they died; how their lives would be > 


-spent in the routine from which I ex- 


pected to escape at the end of the 
summer. This endless routine was new 
for me, and it was depressing. I looked 
forward to fall and a return to the old 
grind. Then it struck me: “the old 
grind,” those grinding wheels of one’s 
school years, would move slowly to- 
ward graduation and then adulthood 
and some sort of routine like the one 
from which I hoped to escape after 
this summer. Work, vocation, job, re- 


sponsibility—all those words seemed 


synonymous with drudgery. 

It is clear now that my thoughts 
had been in this vein even at school. 
Sometimes I had just quit studying, 
My laziness and my deep concern 
about getting in a rut were probably 
caused by my being afraid of the re- 
sponsibilities that come with adult- 
hood—responsibilities for using every 
opportunity profitably in the struc- 
ture of one’s life, for using time, 
talent, and energy in service to God 
and man. To forget about oneself in 
order to live for others and to live for 
the glory of God are fearful respon- 
sibilities—but easy to forget. 


I learned what work can mean 


I will never forget my first week in 
the Jiffy Manufacturing Company. I 
was one of the “hands” on the ma- 
chines upstairs, and—with five or six 
older men—caught, folded, counted, 
tied, wrapped, and stenciled bundles 
of packing pads and box-liners. That 
first week I was nervous because 
everything moved so fast that I was 
always behind. When I worked with 
someone, he could have his knot tied 
and string cut while I was still trying 
to get mine around the bundle. I 
was sick and tired of the job. My 
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hands had dozens of paper cuts and 
calluses. My feet hurt, and I hated 
to get up at six in the morning. 
Then I noticed that the men were 
going out of their way to make it 
easier for me. They never criticized 
—or, indeed, praised—my work, but 
occasionally they gave me “tips” that 
made a hard job a lot easier. They 
showed me a different way of tying 
that helped me catch up, and the trick 
of flipping a bundle onto the con- 
veyors instead of lifting it. Some of 
the men had done these jobs for ten 
years; many were old men; and most 
did not have much education. - But 
they did their work well. 


These men did not have an attitude 
of hopelessness as I thought they 
‘might. The work which had seemed 
drudgery to me was an occupation to 
them. It represented money that paid 
for clothing, food, education, and a 
home for their families—money that 
allowed them to do “my little bit,” as 
Clyde once told me, “in the church 
building program.” They knew that 
the work they did was useful. So the 
finest thing about my summer’s job 
was my getting to know the men who 
worked with me and realizing what 
makes a man’s job a meaningful ex- 
perience for him. 

I think that I am beginning to see 
how a man’s job can be an act of 
worship in the same way that a Sun- 
day service or evening prayers can 
be. It has to do with a man’s re- 
sponse to God by doing something 
useful that allows him to serve so- 
ciety, to provide for his wife and chil- 
dren, and to help support the work of 
the church. 

That work experience was a bigger 
thing in my life than I realized at the 
time. Because of the disciplines I 
underwent and the things I saw in the 
lives of my co-workers, I began to 
understand a little of what it means 
to be a mature person and a respon- 
sible adult. I gained insights which 
helped me to understand people a lot 
better, and I had a growing sense of 
independence and responsibility. _ 


I am still confused and need help 


At such a time a young person 
needs the help and guidance of his 

family and his church — guidance 
which does not interfere with his ex- 
perience but helps him to understand 
the significance of what is happening 
in his life. 

I am still confused by the whole ex- 
perience. I think that perhaps other 
young people of my age are faced 
with this same situation. 
young people but we are physically 
and mentally, perhaps even socially, 
ready for many of the responsibilities 
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We are- 


of the mature adult. Yet we are held 
back by the customs of our times and 
by the hesitancy of our parents to 
admit that we have the sense to 
handle freedom. We are often ego- 
centric and immature. We are be- 
fuddled because we demand freedom 
but are uncertain whether we can 
handle it. The great question which 
symbolizes all this is, “What is my life 
work to be?” It is a question which 
is constantly asked by high school 
juniors and seniors. When I talk with 
fellows and girls about vocation and 
their life work, I sense a nervousness 
which betrays their anxiety about the 
matter. 

This question concerns a lot more 
than just what job one should have. 
What should be a Christian’s attitude 
toward his life and how it is spent? 
What ought to be his attitude toward 
the jobs of other persons? How can 
a job be an act of worship so that a 
person may glorify God with the time 
he spends at work? But if these 
questions are directed to a group of 
young persons, the chances are that 
pat answers will be given because the 
answers seem obvious. 

This is a hint of the gravest prob- 
lem of youth; our faith is pat, like 
our answers to those questions—easily 
given, easily forgotten. It is a refuge 
in times of doubt, an ornament at 
every other moment. 


I join others in the search for meaning 

Even though we young persons are 
crammed with moral codes, dogma, 
and philosophical solutions to prob- 
lems, there is a great void in our lives. 
God is not a reality to us. As a con- 
sequence we can neither love God 
with the total response of every fiber 
of our being, every moment of our 
lives, every talent, and every thought, 
nor can we love other persons as we 
love ourselves. And in our own little 
isolated world, where values and 
meaning are defined in terms of our- 
selves, where our own being is our 
universe, things cannot be anything 
but artificial and one-sided. How 
can we be expected to think about 
work maturely when we have isolated 
ourselves from mankind and_ sub- 
stituted ourselves for God, the Reality 
of the Universe? 

I cannot offer a solution to this 
problem. I am in the midst of it and 
cannot clearly see the way out. I 
have tried to speak out of my own 
experiences and observations so that 
those who are leaders in Christian 
education might see the need of help- 
ing the youth of the churches. 

However, I do have a few sug- 
gestions. Discussions have been the 
greatest single factor in my ‘spiritual 
growth. When I am with a group of 
young fellows, girls, and adults, and 
(Continued on page 28) 


How can a person glorify God with the time he spends at work? This is one of 
the many questions young people wrestle with silently, not knowing the answers. 


Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 
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Work attitudes--- 
a family affair 


Aueaages I was educated as a 
lawyer, the greater part of my work- 
life has been spent as a personnel 
director and labor relations attorney. 
As a personnel director, I learned 
that the selection and placement of 
persons. to fill jobs must take into 
account more than aptitude and voca- 
tional training. In today’s competi- 
tion for good jobs, the work attitude 
of the job candidate is of greater im- 
portance than aptitude. 

As parents who want their children 
to find happiness in their life’s work, 
my wife, Ruth, and I are aware of the 
important part that family life plays 
in the formation of attitudes toward 
work. We are determined that so far 
as possible the development of such 
attitudes shall be a goal of our family 
life, not something that is just per- 
mitted to happen if it will. 

It was not always as clear to us as 
it is now that the home plays an 
important role in the formation of 
good work attitudes. Our understand- 
ing of this fact has evolved through 
the years. 

It may be that our understanding 
grew as our family grew in numbers. 
We have eight children: . Nancy, 
twenty; George, nineteen; Gail, sev- 
enteen; Kathy, thirteen; Carolyn, ten; 
Christopher, eight; Ricky, six; and 
John, six months. As our family grew 
it became increasingly clear that we 
needed some basic family structure to 
hold us together and a central plan 
from which we could take direction. 

We began to look for this needed 
structure. We finally found what we 
were looking for in church and Sun- 
day school. We belong to the First 
Congregational Church in Detroit. 
This church provides both the denom- 
inational church school curriculum 
(Pilgrim Press) and an extra course 
of study for the families who want it, 
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by George E. GULLEN, JR. 


Director, Labor Relations, American 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


prepared by the Character Research 
Project. Our children attend both 
courses and Ruth and I participate 
with them in both. Our older children 
now attend the regular church wor- 
ship services and share with us the 
many things our minister has to say 
about living in today’s world. 


We develop a family structure 


Out of this study and practice have 
come these principles which are basic 
beliefs in our home: 

1. Important attitudes about work 
are learned and acquired in the home 
early in life. 

2. These attitudes are carried into 
the world outside the home. . 

3. It is possible to help a child to 
like work, to understand that good 
work produces rewards that are not 


financial, and to accept the fact that 


all work has some elements of routine 
and drudgery along with the part 
which we like to do. 

4. A family team relationship, with 
mother, father, and the older children 
as coaches as well as team members, 
helps to provide a climate favorable 
to growth in positive attitudes about 
work, 

5. The principle of democracy prac- 
ticed in the home makes the family a 
partnership in which parents and chil- 
dren understand the importance of 
individual contributions to the work 
and finances of the family, and to the 
fun of living together. 

The part that religion plays in this 
is of fundamental importance. Under- 
lying the application of those princi- 
ples is our belief that we live in a 
relationship ruled by spiritual laws 
that are sure and controlling. We may 
not break them, but we may break 
ourselves against them. They are 
helpful, not punitive, laws. They aid 


Carolyn,.Nancy, and Gail all know how — 
to cook and to manage the household. 


us in the discovery of the will of God — | 


for ourselves by showing us the kind 
of person God intends us to be. We 
believe that the adaptation of our tal- 
ents, interests, and abilities to the 


needs of the world begins at home, ~ | 


early in life. 
How these principles week out in 


actual practice can be seen in the lives _ 


of individual members of the family. 
I shall mention two as examples. 


Nancy struggles through 


Nancy is our oldest child. She is i 
twenty and is a junior at Michigan © 


State University, studying to become 


a dietician. Nancy was well into her © 


teen years before we began in earnest 
to work at character and attitude 
training. She didn’t think much of 
the idea when we started. In fact, 
she was a typically rebellious teen- 
ager. Nancy has become a wonderful 
family team member. 

I think Nancy started to see the 
importance of the things we have been 
trying to do together during an expe- 
rience in her junior year in high 
school. She went to Union College in 
Schenectady, New York, to take tests 
designed to help her understand her 
own aptitudes and attitudes and, with 
the help of counseling, think about 
her future. She decided at that time 
to be a dietician. She planned to go 
to Olivet College for two years and 
then to Michigan State. Studies do 
not come easy to Nancy. She has to 
work at them. But she is carrying out 
her plan—with aceeptable marks. 

At school, Nancy takes on extra 
jobs to earn money. She seeks the 
jobs that will give her apprenticeship 
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) 
training for her future, such as work- 
ing in the kitchen, cooking for a camp, 
and catering at the College Union. 
When she comes home for holidays 
and vacations she pitches in with real 
enthusiasm te help with the work of 
the home. Last summer, when jobs 
were scarce, Nancy asked her mother 
if she could manage the household 
for her and put into practice the 
things she had learned at school. This 
was no easy job. She made up the 
family schedules for table setting, dish 
washing, cleaning; planned the meals, 
marketed, and cooked. 

We have watched the changes in 
Nancy. I suppose someone might say 
the changes could have come without 
family help—changing from rebellion 
to cooperation—but we don’t think so. 
In large measure, the thinking, talk- 
ing, and working together are respon- 
sible. We believe that this kind of 
growth and development cannot be 
left to chance. 


Gail joins the team 


Gail, seventeen, is our third child. 
Now that Nancy is away at school 
much of the year, Gail has moved into 
Nancy’s spot of being chief-helpmate 
to her mother. She has learned to 
cook, to sew, and to “take over” when 
her mother is away. It’s quite a job 
to do all of these things, especially 
with a new baby in the house. But 
Gail does it well. It helps her to have 
the other children understand the im- 
portance of their team work. Gail has 
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her rebellious times but she assumes 
her responsibilities in the family with 
good attitudes, which if carried into 
the outside world, will make her a 
valuable co-worker. 

I think Gail has learned as much 
from Nancy as she has from her 
mother and father. She and Nancy 
have always shared a room together, 
and despite their differences in ages 
they like to be together. We think 
this is due to some extent to their 
sharing family responsibilities and 
learning with the rest of us some 
important things about living and 
working together. 

Gail sews many of her own clothes 
and cooks for the whole family. But 
it isn’t just that she knows how to do 
these things that is important. She is 
learning, also, about the attitudes that 
help her in getting these things done 
well and in giving direction to her 
brothers and sisters as they work with 
her. 

Her understanding of these atti- 
tudes does not come just from doing 
the tasks. We study about attitudes 
together. We talk about them, con- 
sciously try to put them into practice, 
and try to measure their effectiveness. 
Sometimes this study and practice are 
harder than the work itself. Turning 
the other cheek isn’t easy when retali- 
ation would seem more satisfying. 
Holding one’s temper is hard when 
things are not going as planned. Help- 
ing someone smaller and younger to 
learn a new job is much harder than 
doing it oneself. Keeping an impor- 


tant “date” waiting while chores are 
finished can be distressing. But, with 
direction, communication, trying to 
understand, attitudes are acquired 
and character is developed. It is in 
such ways that a family of individuals 
becomes a team. 


The team leads a family camp 


It isn’t quite fair to single out these 
two girls as examples. Everyone’s co- 
operation is important in making the 
family-team concept work. In 1957 
Ruth and I were asked to be the co- 
directors of an Advanced Family Life 
Workshop Camp. We wanted very 
much to render this service, but we 
knew we could not do it without the 
full cooperation of the whole family. 
This would mean that the older chil- 
dren must help care for little brothers 
and sisters when there were more in- 
teresting things to do. We talked it 
through together—all of us, including 
Ricky who was five at that time (who, 
incidentally, made several valuable 
contributions to the conference) —and 
we decided to do it. We did it as a 
team. It wouldn’t have worked any 
other way. 

Nancy and George helped us study 
workshop methods and plan their 
adaptation to our camp. They helped 
us prepare, process, and mail the let- 
ters and instruction materials to the 
various families which would be par- 
ticipating in the workshop. The chil- 
dren helped to decide what we would 
take with us for our week at camp. 


The Gullen 
family. 

Left to right: 
Carolyn, 
Gail, 
Nancy, 
Kathy, 

John (baby), 
Mrs. Gullen, 
George Ill, 
Chris, 

Mr. Gullen, 
Ricky. 
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They made up lists of personal cloth- 
ing and the other articles they would 
need. 

Once we arrived at camp everyone 
had jobs to do. Kathy and Carolyn 
were given responsibility for super- 
vising Christopher and Ricky in such 
activities as washing, dressing, getting 
to meals on time, getting to bed, and 
keeping track of clothing. Being 
young, they also required some super- 
vision from Nancy and Gail. In addi- 
tion, Nancy and Gail helped their 
mother prepare lists of work assign- 
ments and divide responsibilities 
among the campers. This included 
giving instructions and having work 
materials ready on schedule. Nancy 
handled the food preparation for the 
coffee breaks during our study peri- 
ods. George took care of the camp 
bulletin boards, preparing and posting 
the daily schedules and the reports 
of previous activities. He helped write 
and edit the daily camp newspaper. 

Because the older young people in 
the camp were an important part 
of the family study sessions, Nancy, 
George and Gail helped to get these 
young people involved in the discus- 
sion periods. The younger boys had 
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On our own: place there are almost 
two acres of grass to cut and .many 
flower beds to weed. In addition, 
the girls picked strawberries and 
the boys picked peaches for a neigh- 
bor. The money the older ones made 
helped with their college expenses. 


errands to run as well as playing to 
do. ; 

While every member of the family 
participated in this project, what was 
more important to us was the fact that 
each one felt that his contribution was 
important to the success of this family 
job. The camp was a success because 
of the work attitudes of each member 
of the family. 


Team spirit makes a new home 


Buying our. new house was another 
project that shows the possibility 
of developing good attitudes toward 
work in the home. Until January of 
1958 we were city dwellers. We are 
now living in the country, near Roch- 
ester, Michigan. With the eighth child 
about to arrive, we had outgrown our 
former home, which had once been a 
two-family flat. : 

We had decided from the beginning 
of our search for a new house that the 
choice would have to be unanimous 
when and if we did find one. When we 
saw the place near Rochester all of us 
fell in love with it at first sight. We 
faced the situation frankly. It would 
take a lot more work and would mean 
difficult adjustments to new schools 
and new eommunity. Moving a big 
family and all the things ten people 
accumulate would be no easy job. It 
would involve endless cleaning, pack- 
ing, and lugging. But the family 
wanted to do it. 

The move was hard on all of us, es- 
pecially Mother. Baby John was born 
just three weeks after we moved. The 
new home has meant more work as- 


signments than usual for the whole — 


team. Everyone knew this in advance 
and went to work, understanding that 
the success of this move depended on ~ 
individual contributions. We are in 
the new place and we love it, despite — 
the fact that there are five bedrooms, 


three baths, a large family room, and | 
a sizeable den to be kept clean, more © 
grass to be cut (nearly two acres of | 
it), and many flower gardens to be © 


weeded. 
All but Baby John have their extra 


work to do. Ricky, six, and Christo- — 
pher, eight, share a bedroom that they © 
must keep clean and orderly. They — 


have their turn at dishes, and have 


dusting and weeding to do. Carolyn, — 
ten, and Kathy, thirteen, have their — 


room to clean, dusting and cleaning — 
_to do downstairs, and their share of © 


cooking and of dish-washing. They — 
have joined a 4-H club and have gar- — 
dens to tend. George, nineteen, de- 


cided-to work at home last summer. 


--He painted the porches, cut the lawns, 


and trimmed the shrubs. He also tended 
a five-acre orchard of peaches and 
apples owned by the man from whom 
we are buying our place. George re- 
ceived fruit for his work, and the sale 
of it will keep him in Olivet College 
another year. We are all busy learn- 
ing together the importance of atti- 
tudes, as well as skills, in working and 
living together. 

While our primary aim as parents 
is the development of the character 
and of the attitudes of our children, 
Ruth and I have both profited more 


. than they. We have a clearer under- 


standing of our own roles as mother 
and father, even if we are not always 
successful in carrying them out. 

Ruth and I are convinced that our 
children’s future is in our hands now. 
We hope, pray, and believe that as 
members of a family team in which 
religion and love rule, our children 
will develop sound Christian attitudes 
toward work that will help them all of 
their lives. We are not forgetting the 
development of their aptitudes. We 
know that education and training are 
of paramount importance. We will do 
everything we can to see that they get 
the best education that our school sys- 
tem can provide. The children under- 
stand that their father’s education 
contributed to his ability to carry on 
work which he enjoys. 

We realize that the teaching of atti- 
tudes is partly the school’s work, too, 
but we firmly believe that primarily 
the responsibility for character educa- 
tion rests on parents. We accept that 
responsibility, with a firm belief that 
good attitudes about work are more 
important than aptitudes and skills, 
important as these are to the future 
happiness of our children. 
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oe of the major missionary 
ronts today is a person’s job. Yet 
he local Protestant parish has done 
ittle to explore this new missionary 
rontier. My local church was no 
sxception in this respect, until a lay- 
nan acted. 

One night, at a dinner party at- 
ended mostly by church people, a 
young doctor complained about the 
listance between his church life and 
work life. “I’m getting tired,” he 
said, “of being unable to say any- 
hing when a Roman Catholic doctor 
isks me where Protestant doctors 
stand on issues. They know what 
hey believe, and what the church 
hinks about issues in medical prac- 
ice. We don’t. What’s wrong with 
is, anyway?” In the conversation 
hat followed, someone suggested that 
he doctors should form a_ study 
group, similar to other small discus- 
sion groups flourishing in Montview 
church but focusing upon the voca- 
ional concerns of this single profes- 
sion. Thus a chance remark and the 
spontaneous response of interested 
aymen prompted the beginning of the 
irst occupational study group in this 
yarish. 


Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 


Ine of the questions a doctor faces 
s; How can the important patient- 
loctor relationship be maintained in 
in age of increasing specialization? 


Adults close 


the gap 


between faith and work, through occupational 


study groups 


by Robert W. LYNN 


One of the five ministers of the 


Montview Boulevard Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colorado. 


The occupational study group makes 
a direct approach to the problems of 
a Christian in his daily work. It is 
not an easy approach, as participants 
in the doctors’ group would be quick 
to say. The doctors were brought to- 
gether by common feelings of discon- 
tent with the conventional Protestant 
maxims about honesty and Christian 
love. 

The traditional teachings of the 
church on vocation did not meet the 
dilemmas which the doctors faced in 
the daily practice of medicine. These 
were some of their questions: How 


do we balance our responsibilities to 
our families and to our patients’ 
pocketbooks? Is it always right to 
keep a patient living when he is 
vegetating in unconsciousness at the 
threshold of death? How can the im- 
portant patient-doctor relationship be 
nurtured in an age of increasing spe- 
cialization? What honest and un- 
emotional posture does a doctor as- 
sume in the face of pressure to legis- 
late medical care? 

These were beginning questions. 
But where could the group find an- 
swers—or even, the resources to help 


them develop their own answers? To 
their dismay, they discovered that 
only the Roman Catholics and reli- 
gious humanists had wrestled seri- 
ously with these concerns. Neither 
of these spoke to or for a group of 
doctors anchored in the Protestant 
tradition. The doctors faced two 
alternatives: 1. The temptation was 
to be content with the vague gen- 
eralizations of their faith—“Be just 
and honest,” “Work hard’—and dis- 
band the group. 2. They could draw 
upon the resources of theology, of 
professional experiences, and group 
insight in the development of a Prot- 
estant Christian perspective upon 
medical practice. 

Some of the doctors chose the sec- 
ond alternative and stayed together. 
This has involved them in months of 
demanding study. Most of their first 
three years together has been spent 
in developing a common theological 
language and perspective. One of the 
men said, “When we started, we as- 
sumed that everybody meant the 
same thing by saying ‘Christian 
faith” Now we know differently.” 
These laymen do not consider their 
theological study as a diversion from 
the real purpose of an occupational 
study group. One doctor remarked, 
“This is the way it will always go— 
from our ethical questions to the- 
ology and now back to the questions 
we were asking in the beginning.” It 
is this movement back and forth from 
gospel to everyday decision, from 
credo to craft, that makes small group 
study of this kind one of the most 
promising developments in Christian 
education for adults. 

The story of this group illustrates 
both the potentialities and perils of 
such a venture. Our new occupational 
study groups (one of public school 
teachers has just been formed, and a 
lawyers’ group is planned for the near 
future) will benefit considerably from 
the doctors’ experience. Perhaps the 
following five insights, gleaned from 
our limited experiment, will be of 
interest. 


1, Laymen take the initiative 


The initiative should be left as 
much as possible to the laymen. A 
minister or a director of Christian ed- 
ucation can suggest the possibility of 
an occupational study group to inter- 
ested laymen. But from that point 
on, the laymen should carry the re- 
sponsibility. They must have the 
willingness to expose themselves at a 
most vulnerable point—their job de- 
cisions and problems. Without this 
motivation, the participants will drown 
each other in a sea of pious platitudes, 
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never once revealing their actual 
concerns. 

Though the nucleus of the group 
might be found in one local church, it 
is wise to encourage recruiting out- 
side a particular parish or denomina- 
tion. Indeed, in smaller communities 
occupational study groups may have to 
be interdenominational. 

The most concerned layman might 
well serve as the “convener”’—the one 
who makes all the arrangements for 
the meetings, obtains books and other 
resources, and upon occasion leads 
an evaluation session with a minister 


being present. 


2. The minister is a resource person 


In all probability the minister will 
be asked to attend the meetings. If 
so, he should be quite clear about his 
role in this kind of discussion group. 
An occupational study group is not 
a 1958 version of the old-style adult 
Bible class, in which the minister 
lectured and the laymen listened. 
The minister functions best in these 
gatherings as a “resource” person in 
theology, a job for which he is usually 
trained, and not as the expert in 
business or law, a job for which he is 
not trained. The laymen will respect 
him and the group’s conversation 
will deepen if the minister is willing 
to listen and learn. Above all the 
minister must trust the members of 
the group enough to allow them to 
determine the future direction of their 
study and the pace of the discussion. 


3. Members trust each other 


Each participant must trust the 
process of the corporate search for 
God’s truth. The “hobby-horse rider,” 
the man with “the” answer, is an un- 
witting but subtle threat to the growth 
of Christian community. Even the 
most convinced person, orthodox or 
liberal, must yield his opinions to a 
greater Lord and a greater truth than 
he has yet conceived. In this way 
the vocational study group can be- 
come a “questioning context” in which 
each person can ask, perhaps for the 
first time, those disturbing questions 
about his faith and work: “Who am 
I?” “What can I do about the bad 
medicine (or shoddy law, or poor 
farming) that is being inflicted on my 
community?” 

Yet many questions will begin to 
emerge only as discussion is sustained 
over a period of time. In our ex- 
perience, God’s gift of liberating trust 
came only after months of meeting 
together. 

Two factors can contribute to this 
sustained, deepening dialogue. First, 
an occupational study group should 
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meet at a convenient time during the — 
week that allows for long free-wheel- 
ing discussion. Usually Sunday morn- 
ing is too full of other church re- — 
sponsibilities. The doctors’ group 

meets on Monday evenings, while a 
group of public school teachers gather 
every other Sunday evening. Second, — 
each participant should be free to — 
speak candidly, without fear that his — 
contributions will soon be items for — 
the local gossip circuit. 


4, The group accepts discipline 
An occupational study group must 
be something more than a “bull ses- 
sion” and something different from 
group therapy. Most often the dif- 
ference is created by stressing the — 
need for disciplined reading. The ne- | 
: 


-cessity for disciplined study and faith-_ 


ful attendance ought to be made clean 
from the outset. Though the group is 
not restricted, a discussion of assigned — 
reading. material provides a fruitful 
point of departure for each meeting. 

Fortunately there are many theologi- 

cal “primers,” written expressly for 

laymen. The current literature on 

specific occupations varies enormous- 

ly. In some fields (medicine and the 
law) there is little available. The list 
of resources given in this issue brings 
together the best materials known 
to the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life. Social action agencies of 
denominations might be consulted for 
additional references. { 


‘Live issues are faced. 


The group’s plans should be flexi-- 
ble enough to include discussion of 
the following two matters: 

1. The bearing of an occupation — 
upon politics, local and national. A 
doctors’ study group can scarcely 
avoid the issues concerning national” 
health insurance, while a group of 
public school teachers must wrestle 
with the questions about federal and 
state aid to local school districts. 
These political issues are to be faced 
by Christians who are genuinely cons 
cerned about the relation between 
their faith and work. : 

2. An occupational study group — 
should face frankly the tension be- 
tween loyalty to one’s family and to 
one’s occupation, Many a Protestant 
father feels divided between his re- 
sponsibility to his home and his need 
for self-realization through his daily 
work. 

What I have reported is little more 
than a timid and tentative approach 
to a critical problem. It is a slender 
beginning, which needs to be checked 
and complemented by work in other 
local churches. 


Through 
spiritual 
to face the tensions of their tasks. 

Ewing Galloway 


Christians find 
and are able 


conferences 
refreshment 


I NEVER TRY to apply what I 
learn and affirm on Sunday to my 
job during the rest of the week.” This 
bald declaration by an active layman 
in North Carolina is unusually frank. 
But it is common for modern Chris- 
tians by their attitudes and acts to 
deny the Lordship of Christ in their 
workaday world. Some Americans 
who claimed they considered religion 
as something “very important” were 
asked, “Would you say your religious 
beliefs have any effect on your ideas 
of politics and business?” Fifty-four 
per cent answered “no.” 
There is cause for rejoicing, then, 
that the past decade has seen a rising 
tide of Christian concern for relating 
faith to  life-on-the-job. Though 
clergymen have sparked this trend, 
it is fundamentally a laymen’s move- 
ment. It is recognized that only 
Christian mechanics, let us say, are 
in a position to help fellow mechan- 
ics find a Christian life at their jobs. 
This new concern for daily work 
is part of a larger mid-twentieth- 
century “lay renaissance” which has 
given laymen a strategic role in the 
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Window over 


the workbench 


by Frederick K. WENTZ 


Professor of Historical Theology, 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. ' 


Church’s ministry to the world. A 
fresh Catholic stress upon the lay 
apostolate and a rising Protestant 
emphasis on the priesthood of all be- 
lievers have combined to bring forth 
numerous spontaneous pioneering ac- 
tivities. This movement seeks to raise 
up laymen who will be the Church’s 


active branch in the secular order. 

Even before World War I, prophet- 
ic spirits, like Manfred Bjorkquist 
at Sigtuna in Sweden and George 
MacLeod at Iona in Scotland, were 
catching the imagination of their peo- 
ple with fresh efforts to relate faith 
to the common life. 
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In the spiritual chaos of war’s 
aftermath in 1945, several bold Chris- 
tian ventures came to birth in Europe. 
The Church and World Institute at 
Driebergen in Holland includes a six- 
weeks course of intensive training for 
young Wikas, who then provide Chris- 
tian leadership in difficult community 
tasks. 

Germany’s Evangelical Academies, 
begun in 1945, number more than a 
dozen in the various territories and 
draw into their conference centers 
tens of thousands of lay people an- 
nually. At Bad Boll in Wuertem- 
berg, under the pioneer leadership of 
Eberhard Mueller, a large percentage 
of these three-day conferences con- 
sists of members of a given occupa- 
tion, gathered to face their vocational 
problems under the aegis of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Unconventional Bible study, a few 
lectures by secular specialists, and 
much discussion provide context for 
a serious conversation of mind with 
mind and a deep encounter of mind 
with faith. In one instance the labor 
union at a large factory was so pene- 
trated by Christian cells that com- 
munist influence in that plant was 
broken. 

Roman Catholics in both Europe 
and America, through such move- 
ments as the Jocists and the Chris- 
tophers, are expressing a _ similar 
concern, though they do not center 
their activity in free conferences for 
occupational groups. 


Protestant conferences in the U.S. 


At Buffalo in 1952 the National 
Council of Churches held a signifi- 
cant conference on “The Christian 
and His Daily Work” in a pattern 
which has been used in area and de- 
nominational gatherings. Much of the 
conference time is spent in discus- 
sion in occupational groups. This year 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church is holding several hundred 
such institutes, drawing people from 
most local congregations into area 
gatherings to train laymen in vo- 
cational evangelism. 

The United Lutheran Church has 
completed pilot projects patterned 
after the German Evangelical Acade- 
mies and is prepared to carry out 
about ten a year of these Faith and 
Life Institutes, mostly conferences 
for particular occupations. 

A number of centers that train a 
lay ministry have emerged in Amer- 
ica. Some of these stress conferences 
for the various occupations. Among 
these are the Congregational Chris- 
tian Center at Pembroke, New Hamp- 
shire, and Wainwright House in Rye, 
New York, retreat center of the Lay- 
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men’s Movement for a Christian 
World. At Parishfield, an Episcopal 
center near Detroit, seven industrial 
work groups from the automobile 
industry have met for six week ends 
each over a three-year period—execu- 
tives in one group, labor officials in 
another, production workers in a 
third, etc. 


The training program at Five Oaks 


One of the most remarkable of 
these lay training programs is the 
one at Five Oaks, at Paris, Ontario. 
As a conference center of the United 
Church of Canada, Five Oaks each 
year serves its constituency with 
youth and family conferences, re- 
treats, and four month-long, inten- 
sive courses in Christian education for 
laymen. Last year three dozen con- 
ferences brought 4500 people to its 
“House of the Interpreter.” 

“Bev” Oaten breathes a prophetic 
spirit into Five Oaks activities and 


has broken new ground with confer- _ 


ences for vocational groups. On more 
than a dozen occasions in 1957, week 
end discussions were held on “My 
Religion and My Job” by farmers, 
editors, nurses, dentists, office work- 
ers, civil employees, and lawyers. 

A conference held last November 
for civil employees will illustrate what 
takes place. Since it was the initial 
meeting for this occupation, pains- 
taking personal recruitment had pre- 
ceded the event. Recruitment was 
largely accomplished through the 
vocation itself, led by the executive 
secretary of a union for government 
workers. 

About thirty participants were 
present from Friday night through 
Sunday noon. Leadership was pro- 


vided by the union secretary, a top- . 


flight guest theologian, and Bev 
Oaten. Continuity and undergirding 
were provided by the theologian’s 
four talks which moved from the 
specifics of daily work into basic 
Christian ideas and commitment to 
Christ. ; 

Each participant stated his reason 
for attending. One person wondered 
about the meaning behind his task 
of purchasing ammunition. Several 
admitted discouragement and the need 
to look at the ruts in which they 
moved. One was asking herself 
whether she should take down-clas- 
sification to get interesting work with 
people rather than continue working 
with electric instruments. A talk by 
a woman who holds a responsible per- 
sonnel post in the civil service pin- 
pointed the peculiar human problems 
in this large area of work. 

Then came the crucial moment. 
Participants poured out for listing on 
the blackboard about two dozen 
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Values of such conferences 


tive for viewing daily work—as a 


specific issues they faced in their |) 
tasks. These ranged from football 
pools or gossip to make-work jobs, | 
automation, and the system of civil | 
service rating. | 

Over the next twenty-four hours j 
in small- -group discussion, general | 


free time, Bible study, and worshifia | 
participants wrestled with these is- 
sues. 

At three-hour intervals during the |} 
day there was a minute of silence as |} 
a reminder of God’s presence, when a 
voice, carried by loudspeaker, quoted | 
the 90th Psalm: “Let the favor of the | 
Lord our God be upon us, and estab- | 
lish thou the work of our hands 
upon us, yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou. it.” 


What are the particular values Lacdl vA) 
conferences offer Christians and their | 
world? By starting with daily work | 
these meetings quickly enlist the per- 
sonal concern of those who attend. | 
The participants may find answers 
to immediate problems. More often 
they find spiritual refreshment and 
the ability to face the tensions of 
their tasks. In some instances partic- 
ipants receive guidance for ethical | 
decisions, learn to witness to Christ 
in their work situation, and find a 
supporting Christian fellowship with- 
in their professional life. 

Most often, these conferences pro- | 
vide a new and Christian perspec- | 


service to God and fellow men, asa _ | 
place where God is at work and | 
Christ may be met amidst ordinary or | 
thwarting circumstances. Theology | 
can become a window over the work- | 
bench. The office desk can become a _ 
contagion-center for the spread of | 
God’s forgiving grace. d 

For the Church these conferences 
can be an effective way of showing — 
her members that life is a whole, | 
that they are the Church’s infantry | 
on the battlelines of their daily tasks, 
and that Christ is Lord even in the — 
realm of economic activity. In a day _ 
when theologians are declaring that 
the world is partner to the Church | 
and that the Body of Christ can, be | 
found only as Christians lose them- 
selves in their mission to mankind, 
these conferences provide fruitful — 
engagement of the Church with the © 
world. In them the Church listens to ; 
the world’s needs, expresses its in- 
volvement in the common life, seeks — 
a Christian consensus for social 
ethics, and proclaims anew that 
Christ is the hope of the world. 

No conference is effective without 
“follow-up.” Five Oaks leaders try to 


| 
| 
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} 
draw people from vocational confer- 
ences into their month-long course 
of study and offer a “Christian Dis- 
cipline’ which about a hundred per- 
sons now use. From their Farmers 
| Conference they provide program 
materials for similar gatherings else- 
where. They have arranged study 
| groups in Ottawa and Toronto to 
meet before and after their 1958 Civil 
Servants Conference. For nurses they 
have provided follow-up in the form 
of later conferences, regional fellow- 
ships, and special nurse-oriented lit- 
| erature for year-long Bible study. 
These conferences are often ‘the 
starting point for changed lives and 
altered work situations. A young 
_ fellow who had had a reputation as 
| the life of rough parties both on and 
off the job found that a month at 
Five Oaks put its mark on his life. 
But he was afraid to face the gang 
on the job. On the first morning 
back to work he had to walk the 
full length of the hangar where his 
| fellow workers were waiting for him. 
| He was greeted with bantering and 
| teasing remarks. Should he pass it 
| off with a joke? Finally, he decided 
| that this was a God-given opportu- 
nity. So he said something like this: 
“Look here, fellows. I’ve been at a 
place called Five Oaks, where we 
studied the faith, the Bible, how to 
lead groups, how to understand 
people, and how the Church func- 
| tions. It was the greatest month of my 
life.” To his astonishment this 
announcement was received with 
| something close to reverence. Here 
and there workers began to say, 
| “Well, ’m an Anglican,” or “I go to 
the United Church too.” 
The young men finally concluded 
that “the Christian Church is the 
| best underground movement in the 
_ world.” But he helped to make it a 
| matter of open witness. 
| At the “House of the Interpreter” 
the chapel lectern presents three 
_ niches to the worshiper. In the center 
one is a large piece of rock salt. In 
| the niche above stands a wooden 
| eross. Below these lies a small globe 
of the world. There is no better way 
to interpret the faith than to picture 
| salty Christians living between the 
cross, the source of saltness, and the 
| world, the place of its useful disper- 
_ sion. 


EDITORS' NOTE: A more detailed and 
comprehensive report of the program in Mont- 
view Boulevard Presbyterian Church is to be 
found in chapter eight of Spiritual Renewal 
through Personal Groups, edited by John L. 
’ Casteel, published by Association Press, $3.50. 
This chapter was written by the author of this 
article and Carl R. Smith. The book was re- 
viewed in the March 1958 issue of the Journal. 
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Cries LEADERS, lay as well 
as clerical, need special training for 
their Christian ministry. They need 
an understanding of the nature of the 
Christian community and its witness 
in the world where people live and 
work, as well as education in teaching 
techniques. 

In leadership training, the church 
must see people not merely in their 
church-related roles as church school 
teachers, elders, or deacons, but as 
persons with many roles in life. A 
leader’s influence inevitably comes 
out of his whole life. If there are 
unity and integrity in a person’s ap- 
proach to his whole life this will be 
reflected in his teaching. If there are 
conflict, confusion, and deception, 
these, too, will be communicated. 
Leadership training must be training 
for living and deal with the whole of 
life, not just with methods of com- 


Prepare 


the leade: 
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Department of Social Education and 
Action, Board of Christian Education, 
The United Presbyterian Church in 
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munication and with content of the 
Bible. 

Leadership education is essentially 
adult education. It should focus, not 
exclusively upon the children, young 
people, and adults to be taught, but 
also upon the teachers themselves, 
with their adult involvements and 
responsibilities that shape the world 
and influence each new generation. 
Such leadership education is espe- 
cially important for persons who work 
with children and youth, to increase 
their understanding of the situation 

(Continued on page 26) 


Left 399BZ, —Filmovara “Zoom” lens, “Cold Glass” heat fil- 
ter, single frame advance and many other exclusive features. 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALISTS 


This is the family of Bell & Howell Filmosound Spe- 
cialists—the most widely used and certainly the most 
dependable of sound projectors. They never quit 
running! Chief reasons: film handling parts are sap- 
phire jeweled to give 400% longer life. And with 
factory-sealed lubrication, every moving part is con- 
tinually and automatically oiled from within. 


The Specialist lasts... and lasts. Maintenance cost 
is negligible. Parts last longer. And because the Spe- 
cialist is designed to maintain its top condition year 


Right: 399 fievette fon review, shows still pictures, offers brillian} 
picture and sound. The world’s most widely used sound projector | 


i 
| 


| 


after year, the trade-in value stays unusually high.| 


With a choice of 3 models and different combina-| 
tions of features, there’s a Specialist that’s perfect) 
for your requirements. Where cost is a factor,| 
Bell & Howell can help you by providing only us 
features you definitely need. 


Rugged .. . versatile . . . tailored to your | 
That’s why more Bell & Howell Filmosounds are in| 
use today than all other sound projectors com nia 
Ask to see a demonstration of its many features. 
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Above: 398—The newest Specialist model; the finest projection performance at 
lowest cost quality allows. Magnificent new pan-harmonic high fidelity sound. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALIST FEATURES: 


1. Sapphire insets at 5 vital points deliver 400% longer 
life. 2. Filmovara “Zoom” lens* adjusts picture size to 
fit the screen. 3. All-gear drive for steady, flicker-less 
pictures. 4. Straight line Optical system for maximum 
light output. 5. “Cold glass” heat filter* for 7 times 
brighter still-picture image. 6. Single frame advance* 
and frame counter for time and motion analysis. 
7. Automatic loop setter,* no lost loops even with dam- 


aged film. 8. Hour meter*+ records operating time. . 


9. Automatic rewind release sets projector for forward 
after rewinding. 10. Rugged 7-ply (Plywood) case, 
actually stronger than metal. 


*Standard on 399EZ, optional on 399 jAvailable on 398 
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FREE BOOKLET Send for “Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures.’”’ Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 
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Bell & Howell 

Audio-Visual Education 
Department 8878 
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and Training with Motion Pictures.” 
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Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet: “Teaching ‘4 


Prepare the leaders 
(Continued from page 23) 


in which children and adults are in- 
volved. 

Teachers should be encouraged to 
think of their weekday activities as 
part of their total witness. What 
happens in a medical meeting or trade 
union, neighborhood council or serv- 
ice club, is significant to the church 
and its ministry, as these events bear 
directly on the lives of her people. 
Discussion of the problems faced in 
professional, business, and community 
relations helps to equip lay people 
to be the church in the world. Teach- 
ers should be encouraged to face to- 
gether the implications of Christianity 
in their own jobs. Awareness of 
their own Christian responsibility in 
their work is essential in their leader- 
ship of others. 

It is important that church school 
teachers visit in the homes of their 
pupils in order to know the social 
and economic outlook of the families. 
This will help them to see how the 
attitudes of parents toward their work 
influence children and young people 
in their thinking about work and the 
relevance of Christianity to work. 

Occasionally, resource persons from 
the community with competence in 
facing the vocation of Christians in 
work should be invited to counsel 
with the teachers in evaluating their 
teaching and their contacts with fam- 
ilies. Leaders in race relations, labor 
relations, housing, social work, and 
personnel work can also be of help. 

Many church school staffs have 
found role playing’ an interesting and 
helpful way to come to understand 
the work situations in which persons 
find themselves. In role playing a 
boy with a paper route can be under- 
stood in his various neighborhood in- 
volvements. The relationships of a 
baby-sitter in the midst of the work 
decisions she has to make can be por- 
trayed. The pressures on a sales- 
man, eager to get ahead in the world, 
can be dramatized so as to be under- 
stood. Role playing, followed by 
general discussion, can suggest many 


See “Use Role Playing in Christian 
Education” by Charles L. Burns, Jr., in the 
January 1956 issue of International Journal. 
Reprints available from Office of Publica- 
tion & Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, 120 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
N.Y., Te each. 


The Artist of the Cover Picture 


MR. ERNEST FIENE, of New York 
City, is a leading contemporary artist 
whose work has attracted both popular 
and critical esteem. He has frequently 
been given commissions by commercial 
firms as well as by governmental agen- 
cies. His work is varied—landscapes, por- 
traits, fresco murals, mosaics, lithographs 
and etchings. The painting reproduced 
on the cover, “Night Shift at Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania,’ drew much attention 
when exhibited at the World’s Fair in 
New York. The original painting is avail- 
able for purchase through the Midtown 
Galleries, 17 East 57th St., New York 
City. 


Mr. Fiene, a naturalized American 


citizen of German birth, has taught at the 
Art Students’ League in New York since 
1938. He has won many awards for his | 
art productions, including a Guggenheim _ | 
Fellowship, and his work is represented 


in most of the art galleries in the United | 


States. His murals, “Paul Revere as an 
Industrialist,” in the Post Office of Can- 
ton, Massachusetts, and a group of west- 
ern subjects in the New Interior Depart- 
ment Building, Washington, D.C., won 
special mural awards. 

The Editors express appreciation to 
the artist for permission to reproduce this 
painting, which so well epitomizes the 
discipline of labor required to keep the 
wheels of industry going. 


ways in which curriculum is grounded 
in the actual situations facing mem- 
bers of a class. Teachers learn from 
each other how to deal with “real 
life” situations in their classrooms and 
how to counsel with parents. 

The study of the work life in which 
persons are involved should be linked 
with a study of the nature of the 
church and the Christian message. 

Reports and bulletins from the 
World Council of Churches, partic- 
ularly the bulletin entitled Laity pub- 
lished by the Department on the Laity 
(World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
fifty cents a year), make the ministry 
of the church clearly understandable 
to local groups. Program materials 
prepared by the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches for the 
co-ordinated emphasis on “Christian 
Responsibility and Daily Work” pro- 
vide the general framework for indi- 
vidual and group study. Denomina- 
tions will supply further resources 
through their social education and ac- 
tion units. 

Many other resource materials are 
listed among the study resources in 
this issue. Lay persons will partic- 
ularly like the social responsibility 
studies in the series on Ethics and 
Economics of Society. (See Resources, 
pages 27, 28.) 

For a deeper understanding of 
man’s predicament some recent sec- 
ular writings can be used for discus- 
sion and reading. Some of these 
might be probed at week-end con- 
ferences and retreats. Tennessee 


Role Playing 


@ Vocations 


@Daily Work 


@The Bible 


For the church school teacher, the special issues of the International Journal 
are a tool kit of resources covering the important concerns of Christian edu- 
cation. Issues of permanent value may be ordered on the coupon on page 41. 


‘Williams’ Death of a Salesman and 


William H. Whyte, Jr.’s The Organ- 


ization Man are provocative studies || 


which could be discussed in various 


_vocational or neighborhood groups. 


The Report on the Laity from the 1} 
Evanston Assembly of the World | 
Council of Churches warned that the © 
churches “are still working only with 
an ethic of individual responsibility, 
and have not yet thought out the ethic |) 
of group responsibility.” The de- | 
cision-making of the few persons in 


the top ranks of management and in-_ |f 


dustry have crucial effect on the lives 
of many. Both the trade unions and 
boards of directors of industrial es- 
tablishments have group responsibil- 
ities which we are just beginning to 


understand. 


A filmstrip in color and sound on 
the co-ordinated theme of Christian 
Responsibility in Daily Work (pre- 
pared by the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life), deal- 
ing with group decisions and respon- 
sibilities, entitled The Biggest Thing 
in Middlevilie (see “Resources,” page 
28) is a provocative discussion starter 
for adult leadership groups in a local 
church, especially adult group teach- 
ers, church school teachers, and 
church officers. 

What members of a local congrega- © 
tion do for a living, the community ) 
pressures and strains they face, the 
social climate of community and 
neighborhood, need to be understood 
not only by the ministers and the 
church staff, but by church officers, 
teachers, and the congregation as a 
whole. Only so can Christian educa- 
tion effectively help children, young 
people, and adults face as Christians 
the decision making involved inevi- 
tably in their work life. 


*Evanston Speaks, Report from th - 
tion on the Laity, “The Christian ne a ths 
Vocation.” 
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aE. FOLLOWING RESOURCES 
will be found useful by individuals or 
groups wishing to do further study of 
the theme, “Social Responsibility of 
Christians in Daily Work.” The ones 
marked with a star are easily obtain- 
able and are moderate in price. 
Others will probably be found in the 
church library, the community li- 
brary, or possibly in the library of a 
nearby college or seminary. They 
may be purchased through denomina- 
tional or other bookstores. 


1. Pamphlets 


(The following pamphlets are avail- 
able from the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. Please send money with 
order.) 

*The Christian at His Daily Work, by 

Cameron P. Hall. 35¢ 


*Report of the North American Lay 


Conference on the Christian and His 
Daily Work. Buffalo, N.Y., 1952. 35¢ 

*Religion in the Day’s Work, by Cameron 
P. Hall. Program Planning Handbook. 
35¢ 

*You, Your Church, and Your Job, Study 
Guide, with text of Evanston Assembly 
Report on the Christian in His Voca- 
tion. 40¢ 

Applying Christianity in the Day’s Work. 
Views of laymen and clergy. 25¢ 

The Ministry of the Laity in Economic 
Life, by Franklin Clark Fry, Edwin 
G. Nourse, and Arthur S. Fleming. 30¢ 

*You, Too, Can Play 20 Questions. Series 
of Work-life Situations for Group Dis- 
cussion. 25¢ 


2. General Books and, 


Periodicals 


Christian Vocation: Studies in Faith and 
Work, by W. R. Forrester. New York: 
Scribners. $3.95 

*Christian Faith and My Job, by Alexan- 
der Miller. New York: Association 
Press. $1.00 

Work and Vocation, by John Oliver Nel- 
son, Editor. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.75 

*Your Other Vocation, by Elton G. True- 
blood. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50 oe 

Man at Work in God’s World. George 
DeMille, Editor. Report of Church and 
Work Congress, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Albany, 1955. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. $3.50 

*God and the Day’s Work, by Robert L. 
Calhoun. New York: Association Press, 
Reflection (paperback) edition. 50¢ 

*Christians at Work. Report of a Confer- 
ence on the Christian and His Daily 
Work at Tiffin, Ohio, 1954. Commission 
on Christian Social Action and Church- 
men’s Brotherhood. Evangelical and 


*Popularly written and priced books, 
pamphlets and articles particularly recom- 
mended for use in connection with church 
school and other local church programs. 
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Resources 


by Elma L. GREENWOOD 


Associate Executive Director, 
Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, Division of Life 
and Work, National Council of 
Churches, New York City. 


Reformed Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 25: 

*Social Responsibilities of Christians in 
Daily Work. Special Issue of SocraL 
Progress, April, 1958. Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the US.A., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 15¢ 

Ye Are the Salt of the Earth, and Chris- 
tendom in a Secularized World. Articles 
in EcumenicaL Review, April, 1958. 
World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Single copy $1.00 

*The Social Responsibility of Christians 
in Daily Work. Suggestions for various 
kinds of programs in local churches 
and church groups. Church of the 
Brethren Lreaprr, September, 1958. 

*A Fair Day's Work—What More? 
Article in Gospet Messenger, August 
23, 1958. 


3. Chapters in Recent Books 


Christian Faith and Social Action. John 
Hutchison, Editor. Chapter by Alexan- 
der Miller, “Toward a Contemporary 
Doctrine of Vocation.” New York: 
Scribners. $4.50 

Religion and Economic Responsibility, by 
Walter G. Muelder. Chapters 2 and 3 
on “Religious Vocation” (worker and 
management). New York: Scribners. 


$3.55 
The Responsible Christian, by Victor 
Obenhaus. Final Chapter. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press. $4.00 
Christian Social Ethics, by Albert Ras- 
mussen. Chapter 10, “Exerting Chris- 
tian Influence through Vocation.” New 
York: Prentice-Hall. $4.00 
The Church and Social Responsibility. 
J. Richard Spann, Editor. Chapter 6, 


for reading, 


viewing, 
discussing, 
worshiping 


“Daily Work and Christian Vocation,” 
by Cameron P. Hall. Nashville: Abing- 
don Press. $2.75 

*The Student Prayerbook. Section Two— 
“Prayers for Purpose in Work” ard 
Section Three—“The Various Occupa- 


tions.” New York: Association Press. 


$2.00 


4. Materials on Specific 


Occupations 


Morals and Medicine, by Joseph Fletcher. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50 

The Christian in Politics, by Jerry Voor- 
his. New York: Association Press. $1.75 

Religion and Social Work. F. Ernest 
Johnson, Editor. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.00 

Ethical Standards and Professional Con- 
duct. Issue of THE ANNALS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SocraL Science, January, 1955. Single 


copy $2.00 
Christian Faith and Human Law. Issue of 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, September, 


1957. Single copy $1.25 

*Labor as Christian Vocation, by John G. 
Ramsay. CuristIan CENTURY, Septem- 
ber 15, 1954. Single copy 25¢ 

*Laymen Discover Their Vocation, by 
J. Irwin Miller. Curistian CeEnturRY, 
September 15, 1954. Single copy 25¢ 


5. The Study Series on the 
Ethics and Economics 


of Society 


Sponsored by The National Council’s 
Department of the Church and Economic 
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Life and published by Harper and 

Brothers, New York. 

Social Responsibilities of the Business- 
man, by Howard R. Bowen. $3.50 

Responsibility in Mass Communication, 
by Wilbur Schramm. $4.50 

Social Responsibilities of Organized 
Labor, by John A. Fitch. $3.50 

Social Responsibility in Farm Leadership, 
by Walter Wilcox. $3.00 

Ethics in a Business Society, by Marquis 
W. Childs and Douglass Cater. $2.75 
Available also in a’ Mentor (pocket- 
book) edition. 50¢ 


6. Audio-Visual Aids 


*The Biggest Thing in Middleville. A new 
filmstrip on Social Responsibility of 
Christians in Daily Work. 83 frames 
in color, with voice recording. Running 
time 15 minutes. $12.50 per print. 
Available for rental from some de- 
nominations and for sale from the De- 
partment of Economic Life, National 
Council of Churches, 297 4th Ave., New 
York 9, N.Y. 

Living Right at Our Work. Program kit 
for five-meeting group discussion, in- 
cluding five filmstrips with voice re- 
cordings, highlighting ethical problems 
faced by workers in wide range of 
occupations. $49.00 for complete kit. 
Information and arrangements for pre- 
viewing should be requested from the 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Who Is a Christian Farmer? Filmstrip 
dealing with ethical issues confronting 
the conscientious farmer. Town and 
Country Dept. United Church of 
Christ. Available from the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Aids, 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. after Jan. 1, 1959. 


7. Worship Resources 


a. Scripture Passages 

_ Deuteronomy 8 
Psalm 90:17 
Proverbs 18:9; 23:4 
Amos 8:4-7 


Matthew 20:1-16, 26; 22:34-40; 25:14-46 


Luke 12:15-21, 33-34; 19:13 
I Corinthians 3:6-9 
Galatians 6:4-5 

Ephesians 4: 25-32 
Philippians 2:4-5 

I Thessalonians 4:9-12 

I Peter 3:17 


b. Hymns . 

“Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go,” 
Charles Wesley 

“Behold us, Lord, a little space,” John 
Ellerton 

“The toil of brain, or heart, or hand,” 
Thomas W. Freckelton 

“Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks,” 
William DeWitt Hyde 

“OQ master workman of the race,” 
T. Stocking 

“When through the whirl of wheels,” 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 

“Grant us, O God, a single aim,” 
R. Lawrence Jones 

“All labor gained new dignity,” John 
Oxenham 

“OQ Son of Man, thou madest known,” 
Milton S. Littlefield 
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“Where cross the crowded ways of 
life,” Frank Mason North 

“Tt may not be our lot to wield,” John 
G. Whittier 


c. For Reading and Meditation 

“In and through our calling we serve 
God. When Luther says that the woman 
who sweeps the floor serves God as well 
as the minister serves Him when he 
preaches the Gospel, he does not refer 
to her doing the work in such a cheer- 
ful and Christian spirit that it becomes 
a witness; rather it is a service to God 
because God wants the floor clean. He 
cares for His creation.” 

“The Christian layman is a priest be- 
fore God because he recognizes that God 
has made this world; that in all the 
intricate interplay of human vocation 
there is not a single honorable calling 
that does not serve God by helping to 
keep the world going—the same crea- 


tion that God is continually pouring His - 


own life into! 

“Think what a revolution it would be 
for all of us if everyone of us were 
to think of his daily tasks . . . as being 


an essential and worthy part of the—— 


total enterprise of God in this world, 
whether he is in government, in journal- 
ism, in banking, in agriculture—wher- 
ever he may be. All the while remember 
this .... he is a minister at his post, 
not because of his cheerful spirit; not 
because he puts a sheen of gentility 
or piety over what he does; but because 
he is consciously working in the part of 
God’s creation where God Himself put 
him as His minister to contribute to His 


work.” FRANKLIN CLARK Fry’ 


d. Poem 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee! 


All may of Thee partake: 
Nothing can be so mean 

Which with his tincture “for Thy sake,” 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


GrorGE HERBERT 


e. Prayers 

“We praise thee, O God, that daily 
work is intended by thee as a blessing, 
not a burden nor a drudgery. We praise 
thee that the nail driven straight and 
true, the furrow well turned, the study 
honestly engaged, the chores faithfully 
fulfilled, the day’s business aptly done, all 
worship thee in the integrity of tasks 
worthily completed. Redeem our days 
by the constant yision that thou does 
accept the praise of our hand and heart 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen.” 


—The Student Prayerbook 


* Quoted in Ministry of the Laity in Eco- 
nomic Life: Record of 10th Anniversary 
of the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, October 4, 1957. 
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- have not asked. 


“Rverlasting Father, God of space, | 
time, and eternity, give us, thy human | 
children, our daily bread . ... enable us 
to follow thee and seek for every per-_ 
son the work to which thou hast called 
him. Grant, O God, to every worker aj 
realization of the high dignity that thou | 
hast given to every work. Help us share | 
all the opportunities of life with all men | 
as our brothers, through Jesus Christ our } 
Lord. Amen. | 

Adapted from Social Progress, | 
June 1955 | 


Youth get an inside view 
(Continued from page 15) 


each of us shares his doubts, prob- | 
lems, and insights, there is a candor 
and honesty in the discussion. None | 
of us is embarrassed, for there is a | 
bond of fellowship that ties together | 
a group which is earnestly searching |) 
for the truth with their minds and } 

somehow sensing it with their hearts. ; 
Often, someone in the group quietly | 
but forcefully reminds us of the | 
claims of Jesus about God and man, | 
remarking that if these claims are |} 
true they represent the most impor- || 
tant truths of a person’s life. This | 
gives new vigor and purpose to our |} 
conversations, as we sense the impor-_ 
tance of discovering whether these 
claims are founded in reality. We ask 
the questions. We know that we have | 
to find out about God. We have heard | 
Scripture read and prayers said, but | 
we never feel the need for answers to | 
our questions until we ourselves |} 
sense their importance. We cannot | 
find answers to questions which we | 


Churches often envision themselves | 
as Christian-producers, believing that | 
by providing proper curricula, ex-_ 
posure to Scripture, and patient Sun- | 
day school teachers, they do all that | 
is necessary to help children and 
young people become Christians. The |) 
product of such an experience may be \) 
a person who is immunized against a 
dynamic faith. | 

When we cannot discover the pur- : 
pose and truth of life and we are 
crying out for God’s answer, we some- ' 
times pray—and things become clear. d 
So it must be if a young person is to” 
know the value of his time and talents, iy 
his vocation, and the great worth off 
his neighbors: 

I have tried to tell about my job | 
and my problems in the whole area — 
of Christian responsibility in work. | 
Such experiences and problems are | 
very important to a young person. | 
Many wonderful people have helped © 
me, not only in my summer of work 
but all through my life, to look for 
the truth and the values of life. All 
of us young people need the help of 
understanding parents, teachers, and 
friends. 


in Christian 
Education 


| Prepared by 

_ the Department of A-V and 
Broadcast Education of 

the National Council of Churches 
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’ Psychology: 


The News Reel 


“Reflections” from Annual 
International A-V Conference 
Now Available in Quantities 


A hundred-plus-page document, pre- 
serving all major presentations and dis- 
cussion sessions of the 15th International 
Conference on A-V Christian Education, 
is now off the press. Individual copies 
may be ordered from the NCC’s Depart- 
ment of A-V and Broadcast Education, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., at 
$1.50 each. Quantities of 25 or more carry 
a reduced rate of $1.25 per copy. 

The tremendous response accorded the 
findings booklet of the 14th Conference, 
held in 1957 at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
has led to an increased print order for 
the proceedings of the 1953 meeting 
held in August on the campus of the 


Pennsylvania State University. Those 


desiring copies of the current Reflections 
are urged to place their orders immedi- 
ately since there will be no second print- 


. ing. 


Transcribed verbatim are the major 
addresses: 

Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, Professor 
of Christian Education at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary: “Christian Education 
Curriculum Thinking Today,’ “Problems 
in Using Instructional Materials on the 
Bible,” and “Problems in Using Instruc- 
tional Materials on Christian Living.” 

Dr. Gerald Torkleson, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Penn State University: “Learn- 
ing Theories, Research Findings, and 
Their Application Related to Concepts,” 
“The Evaluation of Instructional Mate- 
rials,’ and “Expediting Use of Instruc- 
tional Materials in Local Churches.” 

Dr. Robert Stover, PSU Professor of 
Psychology: “Learning Theories, Re- 
search Findings, and Their Application 
Related to Attitudes,’ and “Designs for 
Research.” 

Dr. Francis Whaley, PSU Professor of 
“Learning Theories, Re- 
search Findings, and Their Application 
Related to Skills.” 

Other presentations include: “New De- 
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signs in Production,” by Rev. Alexander 
B. Ferguson, Director of Production, NCC 
Broadcasting and Film Commission; 
“New Designs in Utilization,” by Prof. 
Leslie Greenhill, head of PSU’s Instruc- 
tional Materials Research program; and 
“The Little Known World and Wealth of 
Nonprojected Materials,’ by the Rev. 
John Harrell, executive secretary of the 


division of A-V education, National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


An added appendix lists the titles and 
data of the materials presented in the 
first annual International Religious Film 
Festival, now established as a regular 
feature of the “Green Lake Workshop” as 
the Conference is commonly known, and 
made possible through the cooperation of 
Mr. Arthur Lomas, associate secretary, 
World Council of Christian Education, 
London, England, and Rev. Edwin Lui- 
dens, executive secretary of RAVEMCCO, 
the mass media “arm” of the NCC’s Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions. 


16th Annual International 


Conference Returns to Green Lake, 
September 4-11, 1959 


Meeting in Chicago during early Octo- 
ber, the Committee on Audio-Visual and 
Broadcast Education—policy making, in- 
terdenominational body for the NCC de- 
partment of the same name—decided on 
the dates of Friday, September 4 through 
Friday, September 11 as the span of 
1959’s International Conference on A-Vs 
in the Church (new label for the event 
commonly called “the Green Lake Work- 
shop”). 

Again offering a set of separate and 
common experiences for top-level leader- 
ship as well as grass-roots personnel, the 
Conference will involve a trio of nation- 
ally-known leaders in a specific, still to 
be determined, area of communicating 
the total Gospel. Registration for the full 
seven and one-half day meeting will be 
$20 per person (waived for students of 
accredited seminaries). 

Detailed brochures should be available 
from the Conference sponsor, NCC’s De- 
partment of Audio-Visual and Broadcast 
Education (see address in lead article), 
after January 1, 1959. 


BFC Schedules Broadcast 
Training Opportunities during 
November and Coming Year 


Nov. 3-7: Omaha, Nebraska, with 
Omaha and Nebraska Council of 
Churches. 


Nov. 11-14: Port Arthur, Ontario, with 
United Church of Canada. (Changed from 
Winnipeg.) 

Nov. 19: Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(Radio-TV section of Pastors’ Confer- 
ence), with Pennsylvania’s Council of 
Churches. 

January 19-23: Peoria, Illinois. 

February 9-13: Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

April 2-4: Louisville, Kentucky. 

April 6-8: New Orleans, Louisiana. 

April 27-May 1: Brookings, South Da- 
kota. 

May 6-8: Syracuse, New York. 


May 13-15: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

(The workshop scheduled for Rich- 
mond, Virginia September 21 has been 
postponed for a year.) 


Six “Look Up and Live” 
Scripts from “Seeking Years” 
Ready as Booklet 


Six of the nine programs in the sum- 
mer 1957 TV series The Seeking Years, 
will be available under this title on Jan- 
uary 1, 1959 from the Christian Board of 
Publication, Beaumont and Pine Boule- 
vard, Box 179, St. Louis 3, Missouri. The 
price will be $1.50. This series was pre- 
sented by Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany in cooperation with the National 
Council of Churches on the youth pro- 
gram, “Look Up and Live.” 

The Seeking Years won the Sylvania 
Award as the outstanding religious series 
on television in 1957. Each program has 
a contemporary theme and uses symbolic 
settings. Brief production notes are in- 
cluded. The titles of the six half-hour 
dramas selected for publication are: 

“The Will to Win,” by Howard Rodman 

“Plenty of Rein,” by Clair Roskam 

“The Puzzle,” by Clair Roskam 

“A Thing of Beauty,” by Howard Rod- 

man 


“No Man Is an Island,” by James Ben- 
jamin 

“The Faith Hawker,” by Howard Rod- 
man 


The plays are suggested for college 
groups, church groups, and little theatre 
groups. Take note! They may not be re- 
produced on TV!! 


Methodist Project Offers 
Comprehensive Bibliography of 
A-V Theses and Dissertations 


A “Bibliography of Theses and Disser- 
tations in Audio-Visuals and Broadcast- 
ing” is now available at $1.00, plus post- 
age from the Methodist Publishing 
House, 201 Eighth Avenue South, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee. This compilation is 
the painstaking work of Bob Golter, Cur- 
riculum Audio-Visual Director. Every at- 
tempt was made to include all American 
colleges and universities. The document 
runs to 185 mimeographed pages (both 
sides). Supplements are to be issued as 
new information becomes available. 


NCC Mass Media 
Commission Studies 
Their Effect on Religion 


At the second meeting of the National 
Council’s Study Commission on the Role 
of Radio, TV and Films in Religion (Nov. 
14-15), four study papers on topics 
chosen at the June 6-7 meeting will be 
presented. The topics will be: 

1. The Theological Dimension. 

2. The Church and the Mass Media. 

3. Individual Predisposition and the 

Mass Media. 

4, The Cultural Content. 

It has been suggested that Councils of 
Churches and individual churches may 
(Continued on page 42) 
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+ NEW Christmas film for the whole 
family—from the ‘Our Children” Series. 


A little girl 
discovers tha 
the birth of 
Christ is God’s 
greatest gift 
of love. 


OTHER 


FAMILY FILMS 
FOR 

Cynistme 
THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


BIRTH OF THE SAVIOR 
CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
THE GUIDING STAR 
A BOY AND HIS BIBLE 
THAT THEY MAY HEAR 


FAMILY FILMS, INC. 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 


Please send me complete catalog of 
Family Films and name of nearest fran- 
chised library. 


Name 
Address 
City 


p---------- 
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Co es oe ae 


“TO EACH A GIFT” 


A period picture from the turn of the 
century tells the heart-warming story 
of how love and understanding bring 
Christmas to a family of immigrants. 
A powerful example of the true spirit of 
Christmas translated into everyday life. 


30 minutes, B&W, $13.50; Color, $22.50 


“WE SEE HIS LIGHT” 


Beautifully visualized worship service 
emphasizes how the light, which Jesus 
brought into the world at Bethlehem, 
brightens our homes today, giving 
promise of hope, peace, and joy to all 
people. Effectively portrayed in 

new full color art. Selected hymn 
frames included. 

(No. 79-237) Price $5.00. Extra 
worship service programs (No. 35-1061), 
85¢ per dozen; $6.00 per hundred. 


For complete motion picture 
and filmstrip catalogs, see 
your local dealer or write: 


Concordia Fifms 


“THE GREATEST GIFT” 


The message of Christmas is portrayed 
in this story of Christ’s birth. 
Beginning with a typical family 
Christmas celebration, the scene 
changes to the manger in Bethlehem, 
then returns to the family setting with 
an appeal to keep Christ in Christmas. 


30 minutes, B&W, $12.50 


strips 


“BESIDE THE MANGER” 


A totally new idea in full-color 
filmstrip art. For primaries and juniors. 
In telling the story of the birth of 
Jesus, the filmstrip reveals that the 
gifts they receive at Christmas are to 
remind them of the gift of Jesus. In 
return for this gift, children are to 
bring their lives, offerings, and talents 
as gifts to Him. With leader’s guide. 
(No. 79-238) Price $5.00; with 12-inch 
331% record (No. 79-5238) Price $7.50 


St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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ERE IS A schedule reprinted from NAVA News ot 

July 21 which should clarify any ambiguities rela- 
_ tive to the postal rate bill enacted May 27 and effective 
since August 1 (PL 85-426). 


Upon passage of the bill 
| some question remained as to whether the expanded 
| rates were applicable to parcels weighing less than 16 


ounces. 


ton end. 


New Postal Rates for Audio- Visuals 


A subsequent ruling from the Post Office De- 
partment in Washington has established that they are. 
Our thanks to VAY A News, Tom Hope of Eastman 
Kodak who prepared the original chart, and Hank 
Ruark, NAVA, who did the checking at the Washing- 


What Can Be Shipped | 


By or to Whom Shipped 


| Where Delivered Postal Rate 


1. Kducational Materials 


. 16mm film catalogs 


. Printed music 
. Printed objective test mate- 


D NRW 


Parcel Markinge—EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS (formerly called “Book Rate, 
See, 54:84 (h), Pal. & R.’’) 


l6mm films. 


Phonograph recordings 


terials 


. Manuscripts for books, pe- 


riodicals and music 


1 
2: 


Any person 


Any organization or company | 


except commercial theaters 


Ist lb.—9c. Each 
additional lb. or 
fraction thereof — 
5e. 


1. Anywhere in 
the U.S.A. 


(Formerly — 8c & 
4c) 


IJ. 


\l 


Library Materials 


Parcel Marking —LIBRARY MATERIALS (formerly called “Library Book 


. 16mm films 
. Filmstrips 
. Projected transparencies 


and slides 


. Microfilms 


Sound recordings 


. Catalogs of these materials 


(1 to 6 above) 


. Printed music 
. Bound volumes of academic 


theses or periodicals 


. Phonograph recordings 
. Other library materials 


Rate, Sec. 34.83 (e), P. L. & R.’’) 


When sent to or from the follow- 


ing ONLY: 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


GND TR ON 


Schools 
Colleges 
Universities 
Public Libraries 


and 


. Religious Org. or Assn. 


ce 6é ce 


Educational 
Scientific 
Philanthropic “ 
Agricultural “ 
Labor 


“é “ae 


“é 


“é 


. Veterans 
. Fraternal 


lst lb.—4c. Each 
additional lb. or 
fraction thereof— 


Ic. 


1. Anywhere in the 
U.S.A. 
(Formerly restricted 
to local delivery, 
first three zones, or | 
to state in which | 
mailed.) | 


To assist your post office we suggest that 
you list the name of the organization 
‘first, followed by the name of the indi- 
vidual. For example: 


Eldorado High School 
Attn.: Mr. Hawkins, Supt. 
Eldorado, Kansas 


Logan Grange 
Attn.: Joseph Miller 
Center Hall, Pa. 


November 1958 
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Resources 


for December 


S 
Worship 


Primary 


Department 


by Caroline Cole PINEO* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: 
What is Christmas? 


For the Leader 


Turn to the Christmas stories and read 
these four verses: Luke 2:12; Matthew 
2:10b, 11b; Luke 2:14. 

What is the meaning of Christmas? 
There is no easy, simple definition. For 
more than 1900 years people have been 
answering this question in the lives they 
have lived and the creations of their 
minds and hands. 

There is a great wealth of Christmas 
material: stories and songs, pictures and 
poems and plays. From all corners of the 


earth come customs and traditions of. 


holiday celebrations. Times of worship in 
church and home, festive planning, se- 
crets and sharing, all have their place in 
Christmas. Yes, all have their place so 
long as the true meanings and deep sig- 
nificance of the season are not obscured. 
The Bible verses above indicate at least 
four clues to the question, “What is 
Christmas?” Christmas is a Baby—it is 
the birthday of Jesus. Christmas is a 
carol of joy. Christmas is loving and giv- 
ing. Christmas is not just for one day, but 
for every day, that peace may come 
among men on earth. 
There’s a new spirit in the air today— 
The joys that Christmas holidays bring; 
Stories to read and carols to sing; 
Honoring Jesus, the new-born King; 
Sharing with others every good thing. 
Come, let us seek the way together. oe 


*Editor of Educational Materials for Chil- 
bg PEST Friends Service Commit- 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


ages of God for Boys and Girls, 


CCP No. 1955. (Connecticut Council of 
Churches) sUsed by permission. 
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Because, in these services, emphasis is 
being given to Christmas as a religious 
festival, the creche would make an ap- 
propriate worship center. Each week the 
scene may be arranged a little differently 
to give prominence to whatever feature is 
most suitable: the manger scene; the 
shepherds; the Wise Men and beasts. It 
is suggested for the fourth Sunday that 


the creche be moved to one side to allow - 


room for the mounted picture of the 
“The Little Refugee” (see below). If pre- 
ferred, the card may be mounted above a 
1959 calendar. 

Careful preparation for these services 
is of great importance. Children will 
enjoy helping to arrange the creche, read 
the Bible verses and poems, share in 
the special musical presentation (“The 
Friendly Beasts’) and the verse-speaking 
of the shepherds’ story. 

Include any special arrangements which 


involve a sharing project or any all- 


church activity. 

Discussions will be more meaningful if 
the “seeds” of the questions or topics may 
be planted during informal conversations. 
This is particularly true of the fourth 


service when “keeping Christmas” is the- 


theme, and the specific ideas and sugges- 
tions of the children will contribute so 
much. 

At Christmas time, children are natur- 
ally excited. For this reason it is highly 
desirable to plan for quiet, happy, unhur- 
ried worship times together. 


Resources 


The use of a Christmas creche, or na- 
tivity scene in three-dimensional figures, 
is referred to in these materials. If your 
department does not have one, it may be 
ordered through your denominational 


bookstore. Plastic figures are.less expen- ~ 
sive than ceramic and are preferable to . 


paper. Some of the variety stores import 
creches and the figures from Italy or 
Germany. The Swiss hand-carved wood- 
en figures are beautiful but are quite ex- 
pensive. The song, “The Friendly Beasts,” 
used in service No. 3 refers to the donkey, 
the cow, the sheep, and the dove; these 
figures should be included if possible. 

The resource books suggested in Octo- 
ber and November will be used this 
month as well. Several of the songs are 
especially appropriate to the themes. Al- 
though familiar carols may be substi- 
tuted, plan for the learning of some new 
ones. Enlist the help of families in this. 

If possible, arrange for a listening-time 
during the second week. Columbia has a 
record of the “Pastoral Symphony,” No. 
71897D, from “The Messiah.” 

On the last Sunday an interpretation of 
the picture by H. Herzog, a Swiss artist, 
is planned. This picture is one of the 
Christmas cards available from the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Nyack, New 
York. For several years it has been a 
favorite greeting. The story interpreta- 
tion is a true incident of a six-year-old 
boy. Although the eard is small, it can 
be mounted to advantage. 


1. Christmas is a Baby 


992 


PRELUDE: “Cradle song 
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B| 
Catt To Worse: “Glad Christmas day,” 
stanza 1° 
LEADER: - ; 
Christmas time has come again, the 
happiest, loveliest, merriest season of all 
the year. (Present or discuss some of 
reasons why this is so. Summarize 


emphasize the primary meena’ a 
Christmas, the celebration of bees, | 1 
birthday.) ; 
Sone: “O Jesus, we are singing” 


Tue Brste Story: Read or tell the story | 
of Luke 2:1-7. While the story is being | 
told, one of the children might act it , 
out with the figures in the creche | 
scene, using only the setting, Mary and | 
Joseph, the donkey, and at the end, the | 
baby. This will enrich the meaning "and | 

help to create a mood of wonder and ij 
joy. } 

PrAYER RESPonsE: “Once in royal David's - 
city,” stanza 1° 


Porm: “The Bethlehem children,” stanzas i) \ 
1 and <2* 

Sone: “Away in a manger” or Bl | 
child is this’* 

Story: “Christmas in Mexico” 


All over the world boys and girls, m a i) 
and women are remembering the | 
Christmas and celebrating Jesus’ birth- | 
day. | 
If you lived in Mexico you could share | 
in a most interesting custom, the Festival | 
of Posadas, that lasts for nine nights 
before Christmas. | 
On the first night children form a great | 
procession. The two leaders carry a plat- | 
form bearing tiny images of Mary and | 
Joseph and the donkey. How serious and | 
thoughtful the young marchers look as i) 
they move slowly along the dark 
singing a Chrsiaes oe fs stabe 
that they are the Holy Family seeking 
shelter in Bethlehem. 
When they stop at the first house, the | 
child chosen to be Joseph begs the house- 1 
holder, “Please, give us shelter!” i 
“Go away. I have no room for you in | 
my inn.’ | 
Sadly, Mary and Joseph turn away. | 
When they reach the second house 
questions and answer are identical. 
continues until the procession reaches 1 
ninth house where the landlord ex: 
hospitably, “Yes, of course I have roo: 
for you! Welcome to my inn!” 
When the children troop into his ho | 
they find it decorated with flowers, ever- 
green boughs, and lighted lanterns. i 
leaders of the procession reverently pla 
the images of Mary and Joseph in 
previously arranged Nativity ‘s 
Meanwhile their companions sing Chri 
mas carols. But the picture is incomple 
because the manger is empty. 
A gay party follows, with feasting a 
the breaking of the pinata. 
On each of the eight nights of Posadas" 
this procession and party recur. Then on | 
the ninth night (Christmas Eve) some of ! 
the young marchers are dressed 
shepherds. When the group arrives at the 
last house, the creche is arranged with 
even greater care and, for the first time, — 
the figure of the Baby Jesus is placed in — 
the manger. Now the Christmas scene 
complete! Without him it is not really 
Christmas at all. The nine evenings of 
celebration and singing and visiting—al 


‘Sing, Children, Sing, Abingdon Press. 

*Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin 
ster and Judson Presses. 

‘More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, Brown. Harper & Brothers. 


| 


\ 


of this has been fun, but what really 
makes it Christmas is the Baby Jesus. 


Sone: “O come, all ye children” or “Bring 

a torch, Jeannette, Isabella”® 

PRAYER: 

Express gratitude that it is Christmas 
time again; God sent Jesus to show 
us how to live; Mary took care of 
him, fed him, sang to him as mothers 
do; Joseph was there to help Mary, 
to comfort and protect her; there 

were shepherds and wise men and 
friendly animals to share in that first 
Christmas long ago. Give thanks for 
the story of Christmas which we can 
read in the Bible and for the creche 
which helps us to remember the 
Baby. 


Sone: “O come, let us adore him” 


2. Christmas is a Carol 


PRELUDE: “Joy to the world” 


Sone: “Ring out the joyful news again” 
or “Shine, shine, over all the world,” 
stanza 2° 

Poem: “Christmas time” 

LEADER: 

Singing Christmas carols is one of the 
happiest ways to celebrate the Christmas 
season. For carols are joyous, glad songs 
of praise and thanksgiving and worship. 
Whst better way to rejoice on Jesus’ 
birthday? 

Carols have been written in every 
land to tell the story of Christmas, but 
one carol, “Joy to the World” really 


comes from at least four lands. One was 


the land of the Bible. 
Bre: Psalm 98:4-9 


Leaver: “Joy to the World” 

When Isaac Watts, in England, was 
thinking about writing a Christmas song, 
these words of the Hebrew Psalmist 
gave him the idea. And the carol he wrote 
was this. (Read the words “Joy to the 
World.”) : 

“Where did the music come from?” 
you ask. That is another lovely story. 

Many, many years ago there lived in 
Germany a boy named George Frederick 
Handel. George loved two things in the 
world more than any others. He loved 
music. He liked to make up his own 
tunes and when he was only ten years 
old he began to compose some fine 
pieces. = 
- George also loved the story of Jesus. 
He heard it preached over and over 
again by his grandfather, a Lutheran 

ister. He listened to his mother read 

om the Bible from the time he was a 
very little boy and, as soon as he was old 
enough, she began teaching him the great 
stories and words of Jesus. Often George 
thought about all this. Perhaps he 
thought that sometime he might write 
the story of Jesus’ life in music. 

_ One day he was reading again the story 
of the very first Christmas carol. (Read 
Luke 2:8-12. This would be effective in 
verse-speaking arrangement with one 
person reading’ the narrative, a girl read- 
ing the ere several girls the angels’ 
choir, and several boys the shepherds.) 

“What lovely music the Christmas 
story would make,” exclaimed George. 
“Shepherds watching in the fields on the 
od 


_ *Adapted 


from Friendly Things to Do, 
December-January 1958-1959, A.F.S.C. Used 


by permission. 
"Children's Worship in the Church 
School, Perkins, Harper & Brothers. 
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quiet hills of Bethlehem. The night that 
Jesus was born must be told in my 
music.” 

The plan grew and grew, until Handel 
decided to write a long piece of music, 
most of it to be sung by soloists and 
choruses, about the whole life of Jesus. 
He worked very hard and wrote the 
whole oratorio in twenty-four days. 
When he had finished the great music of 
“The Messiah” was completed. The part 
about the promise of Jesus and his 
birth is sung every year in many churches 
at Christmas time. Let us listen to a part 
of it on a record and see if we can hear 
the melody of “Joy to the World.” 
Listen to selections from “The Pastoral 

Symphony” from “The Messiah,” by 

Handel. (See “Resources” above.) 
LEADER (continues): 

One more question you may ask. “Who 
put together the words of Isaac Watts 
and the music of George Handel to make 
this Christmas carol? It was Lowell 
Mason, an American. When he heard this 
lovely melody, he decided it was just the 
right music for a carol. 

For more than a hundred years “Joy to 
the World” has been a favorite carol. It 
really has come from four corners of the 
world because, you see, a Jew, a German, 
an Englishman, and an American each 
had a part in it. 

Christmas is for all the world and all 
the world has helped to make the Christ- 
mas season one of joy and happiness. 
Sone: “The first Noel,” or “O Jesus, we 

are singing,” stanza 1° 


Prayer: “A Christmas prayer’® 


3. Christmas is Loving-Giving 


PreLuDE: “Silent night” 


Sone: “The first Noel” or another favorite 
carol 

Brust: Matthew 2:1-2, 9b-11 

Porm: “Gifts’® 

LEADER: 

All of Christmas is loving-giving. 
(Describe the manger scene, mentioning 
the gifts of each: the love and care of 
Mary and Joseph, the praises and worship 
of the shepherds, the treasure gifts of the 
Wise Men. Even the “friendly beasts” had 
gifts to share.) 

Sone: “The friendly beasts’”* 


This song is most interesting if used in 
reference to the animal figures in your 
creche. (See “Resources” above.) 

All sing together stanza 1. With the use 
of a strong-beamed flashlight, focus the 
light on the figure of each animal or bird 
as the appropriate stanza follows. Indi- 
vidual voices should carry stanzas 2-5. 
If singing is difficult, the words may be 
repeated as the music is played softly in 
the background. All join in stanza 6. 


LEADER: 


All around the world people love each 
other and show that love by giving gifts. 
Christmas has always been a time of 
giving. A verse in the Bible reminds us 
of something very important about this. 
(Read Deuteronomy 16:17. Present or 
discuss ideas about gift-giving.) What 
kind of a gift do you like to give? to 
receive? What difference, if any, does the 
cost of the gift make? What does the 
Bible verse mean? Think together quietly 
of how we may share ourselves with our 
gifts at Christmas time. 

Srory: “Loving-Giving”™ (Using the syn- 
opsis below, tell the story in your own 
words.) 


Do you know the story of the Christ- 
mas bells that hung in the church 
steeple? One of them was new and little, 
and it worried a great deal about how to 
play the Christmas music. 

As the little bell waited and listened, 
it saw an old man passing by, talking to 
himself about his gifts for each member 
of his family. He saw school children 
talking and laughing about their secret 
plans. He saw a mother with a happy 
face and more packages than could be 
counted. 

When at last Christmas Day came and 
people stopped to listen to the lovely 
music of the bells, the little bell knew 
what to say. It rang out: Loving-giving 

Loving-giving, 
and the other bells sang the same song. 
Sone: “While Christmas stars are shin- 

ing” 


‘Source unknown. Adapted from story 
found in Children’s Religion, Christmas 
1949. Pilgrim Press. 


ONLY 
EASELS 
DARE BE 
2-FACED 


Another aid for ere- 
ative teachers —a 
sturdy easel with 
chalk board surfacing 
and permanently at- 
tached clips. 


Easily cleaned, spe- 
cially designed trays 
keep paint, chalk or 
crayons secure. Write 
for free folder. 


Howison-Howard 
232 S. Prospect St. 
Marlon, Ohio 


Temperance Lesson 
December 7, 1958 
Based on Uniform Lesson Outline 
"JESUS' MATCHLESS POWER” 
(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10c singly 
PRIMARY HELPS 
YOUNG CRUSADER 50c per year 
Young Mothers Must Enlist ; 
60c per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10c singly 


JUNIOR HELPS 
Puppet Skills 
$1.25 per 100; 70c per 50; 10c singly 


YOUNG CRUSADER 50c per year 
INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 


Letter to the Next Generation 

$1.25 per 100; 65c per 50; 10c singly 

Youth Studies Alcohol 72¢ each 

Teaching Suggestions for same 

90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10c singly 
YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 

The Way of the Cross 

60c per 100; 35c per 50; 10c singly 


THE UNION SIGNAL (semi-monthly) 
$2.00 per year; ten at $1.50 rate 


For Discussion Groups 
What About Beer 30c each; $3.00 doz. 


1959 S.S. Packet $1.00 Ready in Jan. 


NATIONAL WCTU 
Dept. IJR, Evanston, Ill. 
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Prayer: “A Christmas prayer 


4, Making Christmas Last 


Sone: Sing a favorite carol or two. 


LEADER: 

Talk together about what a joyous, 
happy day Christmas was—the tree 
laden with gifts for all, the special meals 
shared together, the beauty of the sea- 
son’s decorations, the happy surprises 
for others, the carols sung, the reading of 
the Christmas story. 

Poem; “His birthday” 
Sone: “O Jesus, we are singing” 


LEADER: 

“We wish you a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year!” This is a favorite 
greeting at Christmas time. The two 
belong together, too. It is like saying, 


“All the good things we wish for De- 
cember 25th, we also wish for all the 
other days in the New Year. We wish 
Christmas might last and last.” 

How can we make our wish come true? 
(Let the children suggest answers.) 

All through the year we can remember 
Jesus, think about him, learn about him, 
and discover what he did to help people 
know about God. 

Porm: “Because he came” 

Every day there is work to do and 
someone to make happy. Any time is a 
good time for giving and sharing. 
Brste: Matthew 25:35, 37, 38, 40. 


Story: “The Boy on the Christmas 

Card’ 

Barry was looking at the Christmas 
cards Grandma had arranged on her 
desk. He picked up one and looked at it 
aioe After a few moments he said, 


Always the perfect Olfiia 


The RSV Bible presents God’s Word 


in the living language of today! 


Christmas or graduation, birthday or anniversary . 


what more ideal gift can you offer those you love than the 
Revised Standard Version Bible? 

Because the RSV Bible replaces confusing, outdated 
expressions with the clear, familiar English we use today, 
the stories and teachings of Holy Scripture come alive 
with vivid, new meaning. By making the true Biblical 
message more understandable, the RSV Bible may actu- 
ally bring your loved ones closer to God. 

For this reason, the RSV is a Bible even for someone 
who already has a Bible. 

How simple... 


how perfect... to make your gift the 


Word of God in the Revised Standard Version Bible. And 
there are many fine editions from which to choose. 


Rich genuine leather (3807, 3807R). A fine edition 
for family and student use. Plenty of space be- 
tween lines for easy reading. Gold edges, ribbon 
markers, Page size: 514‘’.x 814". Boxed. Black or 
2s Man Cees ROPES CROAT ty RS Rtet Woo cos $10.00 
Inmaroon buckram, shown topright (3800). . $6.50 


Young people's Illustrated Edition (2804Z). Con- 
tains 12 full-color pictures, 12 maps in color. 
Black leatheroid binding with zipper. Limp style. 


Page: size; 534°0% 732". BOXCG., o5 daniels $5.50 
Same as above, without zipper (2803) . . . $3.50 
In blue cloth, without zipper (2800) . . . $3.25 


NEW! Magnificent India paper Bibles. Less than 1” 
thick. Easy-to-read, 9-point type. Gold edges and 
stamping, ribbon marker. Presentation page. Page 
size: 514” x 8Y4”. 
e Rich black or red genuine leather (3808X, 
SSOSXR)} Boxed «|... Seer ele ie $13.50 
e Luxurious black or red genuine morocco, leath- 
er-lined (3868X, 3868XR). Boxed... $20.00 
Red-Letter Edition (3900RL). An RSV Bible with 
the words of Christ printed in red. In maroon 
buckram. Page size: 54” x 814” « $7.50 
In black genuine leather (3907RL). Boxed... $11.00 


Ask your book dealer or denominational bookstore to show you the 
many handsome editions of the Revised Standard Version Bible today. 


THOMAS Newson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible. 
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| that house, and you know what? When he} 


Sone: 


“Grandma, do you know about this little} 
boy?” 

“Why, no, Barry, do you?” 

“Yes, I do. Would you like me to tell’ 

ou?” 

“Please do.” ) 

“Well, see this little boy, Grandma?” | 
Barry pointed to the picture. “He doesn’t} 
have any home, and he doesn’t have any }) 
father or mother or brother or sister, 
He’s all alone. And that bundle, do you} 
see it?” 

“Yes,” said Grandma. | 
“Well, everything that little boy has i in 
the whole world is in that bundle—all | 
he’s got to eat, all he’s got to wear— |) 

everything! 

“Well, he’s going down the road all } 
alone and he doesn’t know where he’s, 
going because he doesn’t have any place | 
to go. But do you see that little house 
up there in the corner?” Barry pointed | 
to the. picture. “Well, the little boy is | 
going to walk up the road all the way to } 


gets to that house, somebody’s going to] 

open the door and say, ‘Little boy,’ 

wouldn’t you like to come in?’ ” 

“Our beautiful earth” or “Round 
the world” 

LEADER: 

Your house and my house may not 
look like this one in the picture. Probably 
there will never be a little boy knocking 
on. our door. But every day there is} 


®This story refers to the picture on the | 
Herzog-Keece Christmas card pub.ished by | 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Nyack, | 
New York. (See ‘“Resources.’”’) The cards| 
mav be ordered at 10c each or 20 for $1.00. | 

"The Whole World Singing, Thomas, |) 
Friendship Press. i 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


® Theater Quality 
16mm Sound 
Projector 


© Film Safety Trips 
© Easiest to Use 

@ Lowest in Cost 

© Lightest in Weight 


® 50,000 Users 
Can’t Be Wrong 


® Lifetime Guarantee 


SAVE 


I/3 4 


FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 
Here’s a professional projector 
for your religious and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weight only 27 Vp lbs. 
Complete $298. 
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Write for Free Catalog 


THE HARWALD co. / 


11245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 8- 
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work to do and someone to make happy. 
This means that any time is a good time 
for loving and sharing, and this is how 
we can make Christmas last the whole 
year through. 


PRAYER: 
We are glad, God, that there are so 


many ways to keep the Christmas spirit 
alive. Show us how we can share our 
gifts with each other, how we can find 
new ways to be helpful. Help us to make 
Christmas last by sharing it with others. 
Porm: “For the Christ Child’s Sake,’” 


Sone: “Joy to the world” 


Junior Department 


For the Leader of Worship 


Christmas is the time when Christian 
people celebrate in a special way the 
coming to earth as a man the only Son 
of God, even Jesus the Christ. But 
Christmas is also a time when these 
same Christian people become involved 
in a frantic round of activities, centering 
around the buying and giving of gifts. 
Thus we find the two kinds of celebra- 
tions competing with one another for the 
time, energy, thoughts, and understand- 
ing of all of us, with our junior children 
more or less caught in the middle of the 
confusion. 

One way to avoid the frantic rush of 
Christmas, and at the same time to pre- 
serve its sense of wonder and excitement, 
is to begin early to plan how you will 
provide rich opportunities of worship for 
your boys and girls. 

First of all, you will certainly want to 
look through your own collections of 
favorite carols, stories, and Christmas 
sustoms to refresh your memory and 
start you on your way with a feeling of: 
‘These are the things we love at Christ- 
nas time.” But just to be sure that you 
wre not using familiarity as an excuse 
or not taking time to think about the 
neaning of Christmas in some new, fresh, 
yr deeper way, the following suggestions 


ure included to help you to try out one~ 


yr two new paths to the celebration of 
Shristmas through prayer and praise 
ind adoration. 

Your juniors are familiar with the fact 
hat at Christmas time we celebrate the 
jirth of Jesus. But they need help in 
emembering that the event becomes 
ultimately important to Christians when 
hey realize that the baby Jesus grew up 
o be Jesus the man who taught people 
mn a way no man had ever done before 
hat God is love. He did this through 
is own example of loving concern for 
ll men, and for his teachings and his 
reaching about how men are to show 


“Writer of curriculum materials, Evan- 
lelical and Reformed Church, Lansdowne, 
*ennsylvania. 
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by Gertrude Ann PRIESTER* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: 
God’s Promise Fulfilled 
Through Jesus Christ 


forth their love for God in their own 
daily lives. Therefore Christmas is not 
just a special birthday celebration: It is 
the acceptance of the fact that Jesus 
came into the world to teach us about 
God’s demands and to surround us with 
the love of God that surpasses all bound- 
aries and all knowledge. 


Resource Suggestions 


Since it is in our Bible that we learn 
of God’s promise to his people, and of its 
fulfillment in the coming to earth of 
Jesus Christ, why not make use of some 
of the excellent materials available from 
the American B'ble Society? Write to 
the American B'ble Society, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., or one of its 
branches, and ask for a copy of their 
Literature and Audio-Visual Catalogue. 
Study it carefully to see what resources 
you could best make use of, and order 
your selection early to be sure it is avail- 
able when you want to make use of it. 
You will note that the special emphasis 
for the first Sunday of this month centers 
around a celebration of Universal Bible 
Sunday. 

Inquire also into the loan service from 
the Society, through which you can bor- 
row facsimile pages of early English 
Bibles, or pages from Bibles printed in 
foreign languages. 

A new filmstrip for juniors on how we 
got our Bible has been prepared by the 
Bible Society, parts of which could be 
used in the church school worship. 
Other sections could be used in other 
meetings and gatherings in which the 
juniors are involved. 

Christmas is a singing time! Look 
over the list of familiar carols you have 
customarily used. Are some of them 
so often heard in anything but worship- 
ful surroundings that they have become 
almost meaningless? Do some of them 
contain less than the real story of the 
Christmas message? If you have a copy 
of The Whole World Singing, compiled 
by Edith Lovell Thomas, published 
by Friendship Press, New York, look 
through the Christmas carols included 
init and choose two or three for use with 
your juniors. If you do not have this 
book in your department, or do not have 
access to a copy, why not treat yourself 
and your juniors to a Christmas present 
and buy one right now? Order through 


your denominational bookstore. It costs 
$2.75 with cloth cover, $1.50 with paper 
cover. 

Christmas isa listening time! If you 
do not have a record player in your de- 
partment, try to borrow one from a 
friend or from one of the juniors. If you 
do not have recordings of Christmas 
music, here are some suggestions: 

“Christmas Hymns and Carols,” con- 
taining 24 of the best known Christmas 
carols, recorded by Robert Shaw and his 
chorale group: Victor Album DM1077. 

“Christmas Carols,” sung by the Mount 
Holyoke College Glee Club, presents 
some lesser known folk carols: Columbia 
ML 4231. 

“In Clean Hay,” from the Gloria 
Chandler Recordings, Inc., 422% West 
46th Street, New York 19, N.Y., tells of 
a modern Polish family discovering the 
meaning of Christmas. 

“The Messiah” by Handel: selections 
from this great oratorio recorded by 
Columbia, especially the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” “For Unto Us a Child Is Born,” 
and “Pastoral Symphony.” 

Christmas is a story time! If your own 
story and poetry supply seems to be : 
wore a little threadbare, why not look in 
your local library or buy from a book- 
store one of the following suggested 
books? 

Christmas Everywhere by E. H. Se- 
christ, Macrae Smith Company. 

Christmas and Christmas Lore by T. G. 
Crippen. 

The Christmas Book of Legends and 
Stories by E. S. Smith. 

Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud, 
edited by Robert Lohan, Stephen Daye 
Press. : ! 

Favorite Christmas Stories, edited by 
Frances Cavanah, Grosset and Dunlap. 

Christmas is also a looking time! Do 
you have a good Christmas picture to 
use during th's season, or do you wish 
that you had something new to add this 
year? Consider one or more of the fol- 
lowing to be added to your permanent 
picture file: s x 

“The Nativity,” portraying a Chinese 
conception of this event, painted by 
Ching-chih Yee and available from 
Friendship Press in color, size 612” x 8”, 
fifty cents. Wo 

“Madonna and Child” by Botticelli, 
available in a good reproduction using 
accuracy of color and depth of tone from 
Art Education, Ine., 8” x 10” prints, fifty 
cents. 

“The Adoration of the Shepherds” by 
Giorgione, available in color print 8” x 
9%” from the National Gallery of Art, 
Publication Department, Washington, 
D.C., fifty cents. 


1. Universal Bible Sunday 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 

Try to have on display some facsimile 
pages from old English Bibles, pages 
printed in foreign languages, and some 
old«or unusual Bibles. The first two of 
these are available from the American 
Bible Society (see “Resource Sug- 
gestions”) and the latter may be bor- 
rowed from your public library, your 
friends, or brought by the juniors. Place 
on your worship table one of these old 
B‘bles open to a familiar passage, or one 
of the pages mentioned above, along 
with a Bible open to the same passage as 
is printed on it. 

If you plan to use the American Bible 
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Society filmstrips for juniors, telling the 
story of how our Bible came to us, be 
sure your room and equipment are ready 
for use. Preview the sections of the 
filmstrips you plan to use and prepare to 
introduce the subject to the department. 

Choose from your own lesson mate- 
rials familiar passages from both the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. If 
the verses printed on any display pages 
you have are familiar to the boys and 
girls, include these in your choices. Ask 
several juniors to be ready to read aloud 
your selected Scripture. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS - 291 BROADWAY. WN.Y.C. 7 


YOUR CHRISTMAS CARD 
CAN BE BOTH 


A Greeting to your friends in the 
true spirit of Christmas 


A Gift to the illiterate people of 
the world who will learn to 
read because of your help 


From the Middle East comes the 
1958 World Christian Art Christ- 
mas Card, “The Wise Men From 
the East.” Painted in jewel-like 
colors by Agha Bezhad, outstand- 
ing artist of Iran. 


Beautifully printed on fine, white 
paper, 454” x 644”, in boxes of 50 
cards and 50 envelopes. 


Proceeds go directly into the liter- 
acy-literature work carried on co- 
operatively by 39 church and mis- 
sion boards and agencies in more 
than 50 countries and more than 
250 languages, through the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, Division of 
Foreign Missions, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Single box of 50, $5.50; two to ata 
boxes, $5 each: 10 to 40 boxes, 
$4.50. All orders postpaid. , 


Send your check or money order to: 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD LITERACY 
and CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
Dept. IJ., 156 Fifth Ave. 

New York 10, N.Y. 


Descriptive flyer and larger quantity dis- 
counts available. 
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The Service 


PRELUDE: 

(Choose one carol with an especially 
lovely melody and use it during the en- 
tire month, or ask the juniors to indicate 
their best-loved carols and play these 
from week to week. The tune Picardy, 
a traditional French carol, is a beautiful 
one, and can be found in many church 
hymnals under the title “Let all mortal 
flesh keep silence.”) 


CaLL.tTo Worsuie: Mark 1:2-3 


FILMSTRIP: 

(Introduce the filmstrip by comment- 
ing briefly on the fact that it is in our 
Bible that we learn of God’s promise to 
his people, and about the coming of Jesus 
as the fulfillment of the promise. Tell 
what point in history is being referred 
to in the pictures so the juniors will have 
some conception of what the story relates 
to in secular history.) 

TaLK: (If you do not use the filmstrip, 
tell briefly something of the story of 
our Bible as suggested by the following 
information.) 


Tue DancEeRous Book 
If I were to ask you whether you 


thought it would be dangerous for me to- 


pick up this Bible and read to you from 
it (pick up a Bible as you talk), I am 
sure your answer would be “No.” Why 
would I even bother to ask? It is so 
easy to forget that this Book has had a 
history that makes the most exciting 
adventure story tame by comparison. 

Men have given their lives to the task 
of copying every word in it over and 
over again by hand. Other men have 
risked prison, torture, and even gone to 
their death in order to translate it into 
languages that the common people could 
read. People have buried Bibles in 
graves, in flour bins, and all sorts of un- 
likely places. Copies of this Book have 
been smuggled into countries where it 
was forbidden, and families have paid 
high prices to buy just one page. 
and women have hidden behind closed 
doors and heavily curtained windows to 
listen to readings from its pages. 

Today, all over the world, people are 
remembering in a special way the people 
who have worked and given their lives 
that this Bible might be read and studied 
openly and by anyone who could read 
his own language. (If you wish to add 
more information regarding the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, do so at this time.) 
ScRIPTURE: 

First junior: Old Testament passage 
selected from your lessons. : 

Second junior: New Testament pass- 
age selected from your lessons. (Addi- 
tional readings as you have planned.) 
Prayer: Pray the Lord’s Prayer in 

unison, reminding the group that this 

familiar prayer is found in several 
places in the Bible. 


Hymn: Favorite carol, perhaps “O come, 
O come Emmanuel,” No. 30 in Hymns 
for Junior Worship. 


Service or Orrertnc: Including special 
gifts for the American Bible Society if 
you wish. 


CLosinc PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


2. O Come, All Ye Faithful 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 
If you have a music group, ask them 
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’ is just as important to learn to sing less | 


Men — 


to be ready to sing “O come, all ye faith-— 
ful,” No. 33 in Hymns for Junior Wor-— 
ship, as the juniors gather for worship. 
Or you might like to make use of one of 
the records listed under “Resource Sug- 
gestions” as the children come together, 
and also for the prelude. If you have a 
children’s choir, plan to use them at 
some time in this service if this is pos-| 
sible. m 
Choose one of your best Christmas pic- 
tures, perhaps one of the ones suggested 
under “Resource Suggestions,” to use on | 
your worship table. If the picture needs 
to be mounted, do this carefully on a |} 
large sheet of cardboard or heavy paper. | 
Choose other pictures to be displayed by — 
one or more of the juniors during the | 
reading of Scripture and the singing of 
carols, following the suggestions printed | 
below. 
You may need to use some of the par- 
ents, older young people, or a special | 
group of juniors to sing carols which are 
unfamiliar to the whole group. Since it 


familiar carols as it is to repeat the old 
favorites, try to make some arrangement 
for getting help with the new carols if 
this is necessary in your situation. ie 

es | 
The Service 


PreLtupE: (And for music as the chil- 
dren come together, follow the sug- — 
gestions above. Try to include “O | 
come, all ye faithful” in whatever 
music you select.) 

Pictures, CAROLS, AND SCRIPTURE: 
Introduce this part of the service by 

saying something like this: “Did you | 

ever wonder why there were so many 
pictures painted showing incidents from 

Jesus’ life, and especially telling about | 

his birth? In ancient times, there were 

so few people who could read for them- | 
selves that it was very hard for them 
learn the Bible story. Artists beg 
painting pictures which later were hi 
in the churches, and people thronged to | 
see them. Sometimes the stories were | 
told through designs in the colored glass | 
windows, and sometimes the scenes we 
painted right on the plastered walls 
the churches. Let us look now at some 
of these pictures, and remember what 
they tell us about the story of Jesus.” 
Picture: show a picture of Mary, 
of Mary and Jesus. If you have obtain 

a copy of “The Nativity” (see “Sugges 

Resources”) call attention to the fact 

people of other lands think of the sce 

in terms of people and places fam 


to them. 
Scripture: Luke 1:46-47 
Carol: New carol from The Whol 


World Singing, or another source of yout 
choice. 

Repeat this use of pictures, Scripture 
and carols according to the resources you 
have chosen. 3 
Prayer: Giving thanks to God for the 

gift of his Son, Jesus. 

SERVICE OF OFFERING 

Hymn: Favorite carol chosen from 
familiar to your group 

Ciostnc Prayer AND Benepiction (Fol 
lowed by recorded music if available. 


3. “Joy to the World” 


ADVANCE PREPARATION y 
Choose from the books listed und 

“Resource Suggestions” or from u 

own file a story which you can be read 


story carefully, and if you find that it 
seems to lose something of its beauty by 
being told, you could prepare just as 
carefully to read it aloud. Be sure you 
have as much time in your schedule as 
the reading or telling requires; this 
means you will have to time youself be- 
forehand if the story is a new one to you. 

Place on your worship table some 
greens and a candle. Display about the 
room the Christmas pictures you. have 
been using, adding new ones and making 
substitutions if you have an abundance. 

If you have a copy of “The Adoration 
of the Shepherds” by Giorgione, have it 
ready for one of the juniors to display 
to the group as the children read or re- 
peat together Luke 2:8-20. 

Try to have some special music again 
today, either recordings or carols sung 
by a special choir or guest singers. If you 
are using the carols in The Whole World 
Singing, try to find time for the whole 
group to practice the ones you choose 
before you try to have them sung by 
all the children in the worship service. 


The Service 


PRELUDE: (Records, or special carols sung 
by several juniors or a choir.) 


Hymn: New carol of your choice 
STORY: 

Tell the story you have chosen and 
orepared to tell. (This story could be 
old by a parent or by someone who 
nakes a special hobby of telling Christ- 
mas stories to children. If you follow this 
suggestion, be sure to clear all the details 
with the storyteller well in advance.) 


SUIDED PRAYER: 

Explain to the group that you are 
soing to make some suggestions of ideas 
ibout which they can pray silently. If 
jour juniors are not accustomed to this 
nethod of silent prayer, and if you feel 
hat the times of silence will be em- 
yarassing, ask your pianist to play softly 
ollowing each idea which you express. 
She could play some of the carols you 
rave been using. Or you could ask one 
f your helpers to play portions of rec- 
rds during the intervals of silence. In 
ither case, be sure the period of silence 
wr of music is not allowed to exceed a 
ery few moments’ time. Use some of 
he ideas suggested below: 

1. We pray for people in other lands 
vho celebrate Christmas. 

2. We pray for people who do not 
mow about the birth of Jesus. 

8. We give thanks for the love which 
x0d has for us and all his people, that 
aused him to send his Son to tell us of 
hat love. ! 

4, We give thanks for all the joys of 
Shristmas. 

5. We ask for help in remembering 
hat Jesus grew up and taught men how 
o live together in love. 

6. We ask for help in obeying his com- 
nands and his teachings. 
iymn: Familiar carol sung by the whole 
roup. 

SERVICE OF OFFERING 


“LOSING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


l. Remembering Jesus 


\DVANCE PREPARATION 

You could plan to use the printed 
itany with one junior for a reader anda 
mall group of juniors to read the re- 
ponses. You might like to change the 
esponses by substituting appropriate 
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Scripture verses your children know 
from memory. Or the repeated responses 
could be given by the whole group if 
you would first indicate what verses you 
expected them to say. 


THE SERVICE 


PRELUDE: (Christmas music as you have 
been using it during the month.) 


Catt To WorsHie: (From the Liturgy of 
St. James, printed in many church 
hymnals in its entirety.) 

Let all mortal flesh keep silence, 

And with fear and trembling stand; 

Ponder nothing earthly minded. 

For with blessing in His hand, 

Christ our God to earth descendeth, 

Our full homage to demand. 

Hymn: “Joy to the world” or another 

joyous carol of praise. 


Lirany: “We Remember” 

(Introduce the litany by reminding the 
juniors that Jesus was born so that he 
might tell people of God’s great love. 
Jesus taught that those who believed in 
him and followed him would have to live 
by his laws of love. People who would be 
his disciples today need to remember his 
teachings and have the courage to fol- 
low them.) 

Reader: We remember that Jesus 
taught people about God’s love. 

Response: “He who does not love does 
ae co God; for God is love.” (I John 
4:8. 

Reader: We remember that Jesus 
taught us to love everyone, even our 
enemies. 

Response: “Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another.” (I 
John 4:11.) 

Reader: We remember that Jesus went 
to God for help. He taught us to pray to 
God when we need help. 

Response: “Pray at all times in the 
Spirit.” (Ephesians 6:18a.) 

Reader: We remember that Jesus sent 
his disciples out to tell the good news to 
all men everywhere. 

Repsonse: “Go therefore and make 
eres of all nations.” (Matthew 28: 
19a. 

Reader: We remember that Jesus said 
he would always be with us to guide us 
and help us. 

Response: “And lo, I am with you al- 
ways.” (Matthew 28: 20b.) : 

Hymn: Familiar one about Jesus, per- 
haps “We would see Jesus,” which is 
found in most church hymnals. 


SERVICE OF OFFERING 
CLosING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


The Templeton Prizes 


The Templeton Prizes (1st prize, $500; 
2nd prize, $200; 3rd prize, $100) are awarded 
annually for the best essays submitted on the 
subject of exceptionally gifted persons. The 
presence in history of towering figures in 
religion, the arts, philosophy, and other fields 
gives rise to the questions with which the 
prizes deal: Are there others? How are they 
to be found? How may they be trained? How 
may they be helped to put their talents to 
use in the world? 

The 1958-59 competition is open to the 
general public. Application blanks and more 
detailed information will be sent to persons 
who inquire on or before December 15, 1958. 

Write Professor D. Campbell Wyckoff, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


WONDERFUL NEW 


A, FILMSTRIPS 


in full color—with sound 


Te raid 
Four Bible stories about the birth and 
| boyhood of Jesus, beautifully told for 
small children. 4 color filmstrip 
3314 r.p.m. records $1 


STORIES 
ABOUT 

OUR 
CHRISTMAS 
TRADITIONS 
(Junior to 
Adult) 


Helpful explanations and -stories about 
the many traditions that surround us at 
Christmas time. Color filmstrip and 3344 < 
'r.p.m. record $10.00 


STORIES 
ABOUT 
OUR 
CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


Qunior to 
Adult) 


The fascinating history of our Christmas 
Bm ohymns and carols, with favorite carols 
for group singing. Color filmstri 
33Y4 r.p.m. record i 


Be 


CHRISTMAS 
RIDDLE 


(Primary 
& to Adult) 


girl and her parents ‘discover 
aa that the greatest gift at Christmas is the 
gift of God’s love, Color filmstri 
33Y3«r.p.m. record......... 1 


CHRISTMAS 


(Primary 


ia 

| : >, FOR 
a : 

- f to Adult) 


Two boys, one pony, and unselfishness 
make a happy Christmas for everyone. 
HI color filmstrip and 33% r.p.m. ee. 


FAMILY FILMSTRIPS, INC. 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Please send me FREE catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Junior High Department 


Introduction 


This month we want to think of cele- 
brating the birth of Jesus, not only in our 
local group, but in many places. If your 
church is supporting a foreign mission- 
ary, the boys and girls might send him 
a note very early in November (by air 
mail) and ask him to tell you about 
Christmas customs among the church 
people at his station. It may be that let- 
ters from the missionary have given this 
information already. If the people in the 
other country have indigenous Christ- 
mas carols, ask for a copy of one of these 
and have a group in the department pre- 
pare to sing it on the fourth Sunday. 

An excellent little book for ideas of 
celebration in other countries is entitled 
Christmas, Its Carols, Customs and 
Legends, by Ruth Heller, published by 
Hall, McCreary Company, Chicago. The 
public library would also offer sug- 
gest’ons for this kind of material. 

A special: Christmas worship service 
for the department is planned for the 
fourth Sunday. This is done purposely 
after the 25th. In many church schools 
this is a “low” Sunday. The anticipation 
of Christmas has been exciting, and the 
commercial aspect has had a strong hold. 
We seek to help young people celebrate 
the heart of Christmas, not only before 
it happens, but to deepen the awe and 
beauty of the miracle of Christmas as 
the season continues. 


1. Looking forward to 
Christmas 


PRELUDE: Pastoral Symphony from the 

Messiah, by Handel 
Catt To WorsHrip: Psalm 147:1 
Carot: “O come all ye faithful” 
Scripture: Isaiah 9:2, 6, 7 
Leaver: “A king is born” 

In the villages and the hills and the 
towns of Palestine, people were talking 
about a messiah, a great k ng who would 
come to save their country from the 
domination of foreign rulers. And in a 
little town of their country—in Bethle- 
hem—the king was born. He was not the 
kind of king they had expected. He did 
not help the “freedom fighters” to restore 
their nation’s political independence, 
but he brought for all people another 


*Miss Jarden is Assistant Editor of Youth 
Curriculum, Board of Christian Education 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Philadelphia. Miss Cheesman is In- 
structor in Junior Choir Methods at West- 
minster Choir College, and director of 
music at the Mount Airy Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. 
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by Mary Louise JARDEN 
and Virginia CHEESMAN* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: 
Christmas Carols 


and better kind of personal freedom. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, came to 
die on the cross, to save us from the 
cruelest of all enemies, the oppression of 
our own selfishness and sin. Through- 
out the ages, since his coming, men have 
tried to put the great wonder and mys- 
tery of his redeeming love into words. 


The Gospel writers tell of his birth and . 


of how the angels sang for joy. Count- 
less carols have been written in all lan- 
guages and all lands, to be sung at this 
season of the year. 

This month we are going to talk about 


some of these Christmas carols and learn 


to sing them, and use them in our wor- 
ship. 

(Outline the plans for the month, and 
the plan for the Christmas Carol Service 
on the last Sunday. This service could 
be given for another group, as a special 
Children’s Carol Service to be given in 
the church. Or parents might be invited 
to come to join in this carol service in 
your department on the Sunday before 
Christmas. Now is not too soon to as- 
sign responsibilities to the boys and girls 
who will have part in the conduct of the 
service, and parts of the Choric Speech 
to be used on that Sunday.) 

Conc.upiIng Hymn: “O come, O come, 

Emmanuel” 

PRAYER: 

Our Father, we praise and thank thee 
for the gift of thy Son to us. As we 
prepare to celebrate the birth of Jesus, 
help us always to be aware of the needs 
of others, and to give of ourselves in 
kindness and thoughtfulness. We pray 
in thy name. Amen. 


2. English Christmas Carols 


PRELUDE: 
ScRIPTURE: 


“O sing a song of Bethlehem” 
Luke 2:1-7 


Carot: “Hark! the herald angels sing” 
Tatk: “Carols tell of Christmas” 

The Festival of Christmas is celebrated 
around the world in many different ways 
with various customs and _ traditions. 
Almost everywhere, however, people are 
found singing together, telling the story 
of the birth of Jesus in carols. Carols 
are like folk songs, simple in thought and 
expression. 

The first Christmas music on earth was 
performed by the angels when they sang 
“Glory to God in the highest.” It was 
not until many years later that men, 
themselves, began to sing about the 
Christmas story. In the year 1223, St. 
Francis, then the parish priest in Greccio, 
Italy, placed a little crib, called a creche, 
in his church so that the Christmas story 
might be more clearly understood by his 
people. His little band of followers sang 
humble songs about the Nativity scene. 
The people of the village loved this sim- 
ple rite, and the idea grew and spread 
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_ child is this?” “The friendly beasts,” and | 


- carols—France and Germany. French } 


throughout all of Europe. Caroling as 
we know it today grew from this tiny 
beginning, and St. Francis is often called 
the “Father of the carol.” f 

In England, caroling became very pop- 
ular. Groups of singers called “waits” 
made their rounds on Christmas Eve }| 
singing before doorways and windows. | 
Sometimes the singers took instruments | 
along to accompany themselves. 

There are many lovely carols from 
England, but one of the most popular is | 
“God rest ye merry, gentlemen.” (Call | 
attention to the placement of the comma.) | 
The stanzas tell the story in a quaint |) 
and simple manner. 
Carot: “God rest ye merry, gentlemen” |j 
PRAYER: 


Our Father, as we continue to make 
our plans to celebrate the birth of Jesus, 
help us to follow the great example of | 
giving. Forgive us when we are selfish. | 
Help us to think not so much of what we || 
can get, but what we can give to others | 
In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. | 

(Other English carols which might be 
used by special groups include “What 4 


“The Coventry carol.”) i 
Practice the choric speech reading for } 
the 4th service. ! 


3. Carols from France 
and Germany 
“Angels we have heard on } 


PRELUDE: 
high” 4 
Carnot: “Angels from the realms of | 
glory” 
Scripture: Luke 2:8-14 
TALK: 


Today there are two countries besides | 
England from which we take most of our || 


carols are known as Noéls. Should you | 
be in Paris at Christmas time you might | 
be greeted with the phrase Noél, Noél, 
or Joyeaux Noél. This is the French 
way of saying “Merry Christmas! WNoél } 
comes from a Latin word meaning birth. | 

Christmas celebrations in France are 
on a much smaller scale than in the | 
United States. Shops and stores are 
gaily decorated and there are beautiful | 
midnight masses in the churches on / 
Christmas Eve to remind the people of | 
the first Christmas and to help them 
catch the real meaning of the day. It is. 
mostly the children who celebrate on 
Christmas. The adults celebrate elabo- | 
rately with gifts and festivities on New) 
Year’s Day. 

One of the most familiar carols from 
France is “The first Noel.” Read the 
words (omitting the refrain) and see 
how it tells the entire story of Christmas 
in a very simple manner. 
FrencH Carot: “The first Noel” 
Tatk: “Silent Night” 


Perhaps the most loved of all aca 
mas carols is “Silent Night.” This ca 
was written almost 150 years ago in the 
little town of Oberndorf in Bavaria, 4 
section of Germany. It so happened that 
the organ at the church of St. Nichola 
was completely broken down. It was 
Christmas Eve and there could be n 
beautiful music played for the midnight 
Mass. The little town was snowbound 
and no repair men could get into the 
town. 


Franz Gruber, the organist, was feel- 
ing very sad about this and went to tell 
the vicar of the church. Mr. Gruber 
suggested that a new song might be help- 
ful in this emergency, and so the vicar, 
the Rev. Joseph Mohr, wrote the lovely 
verses of Stille Nacht. Franz Gruber 
composed the music for it and that night 
at the midnight Mass the new carol was 
sung. Because the organ was broken 
down, “Silent Night” was accompanied 
for this first time by a guitar. From the 
little town of Oberndorf the song has 
found its way around the world and into 
almost one hundred languages and dia- 
lects. 

(Be sure that all is prepared for giving 
the Carol Service next week. The su- 
perintendent will probably need to ar- 
range a time for a special rehearsal for 
those who will be leaders or readers or 
who have individual responsibilities for 
the service.) 


4, Christmas carol service 


(Let this service be given, if possible, 
in your church sanctuary) 
PRELUDE: Organ music, if possible 


Catt To WorsHip: (given by two junior 
high boys standing on each side of 
chancel or platform and holding open 
Bibles) 

First boy reads Isaiah 60:1-3 

Second boy reads Isaiah 9:2 and 6 


Carot: “O come, all ye faithful” 


Prayer: (could be given by superin- 
tendent or the minister of the church) 


Carnot: “The first Noel” 


POEM: 

What Child is this, who, laid to rest, 
On Mary’s lap is sleeping? 

Whom angels greet with anthems sweet, 
While shepherds watch are keeping? 


This, this is Christ the King, 

Whom shepherds guard and angels sing: 
Haste, haste to bring Him laud, 

The Babe, the Son of Mary. 


So bring Him incense, gold, and myrrh; 
Come peasant, king, to crown Him; 
The King of kings salvation brings: 
Let loving hearts enthrone Him. 
Carot: “O little town of Bethlehem” 
Note: The choric speech arrange- 
ment below is taken from The Use of 
Music in Christian Education, p. 142, by 
Vivian Sharp Morsch, published by 
Westminster Press. Mrs. Morsch sug- 
gests a musical background for this taken 
from Anthems for Junior Choir, Book 2, 
p. 29. It has been found that this choric 
speech selection can also be effective 
without musical background or singing. 
Let the children read over the passages 
they are to read as a group, and then 
discuss various ideas of interpretation. 
Cuortc Reapinc: “The Christmas Story” 
(Luke 2:1-20) 


Solo Voice 1: 

In those days a decree went out from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world 
should be enrolled. This was the first 
enrollment, when Quirinius was gov- 
ernor of Syria. And all went to be en- 
tolled, each to his own city. And Joseph 
ilso went up from Galilee, from the city 
o£ Nazareth, to Judea, to the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem, be- 
tause he was of the house and lineage of 
David, to be enrolled with Mary, his 
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betrothed, who was with child. And 
while they were there, the time came for 
her to be delivered. And she gave birth 
to her first-born son and wrapped him in 
swaddling cloths, and laid him in a 
manger, because there was no place for 
them in the inn. 

Speech Choir: 

(Musical background in key of E flat 
through this next passage.) 

And in that region there were shep- 
herds out in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. And an angel of 
the Lord appeared to them, and the glory 
ofthe Lord shone around them, and they 
were filled with fear. And the angel said 
to them, 

Solo Voice 2: 

“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you 
good news of a great joy which will come 
to all the people; for to you is born this 
day in the city of David a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this will be a sign 
for you: you will find a babe wrapped in 
swaddling cloths and lying in a manger.” 
Singing Choir (from Anthem Book 2, 

published by Westminster Press): 

And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, 

and on earth peace among men with 
whom he is pleased!” (End organ.) 

Solo Voice 3: 

When the angels went away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said to one 
another, 

Speech Choir: 

“Let us go over to Bethlehem and see 
this thing that has happened, which the 
Lord has made known to us.” 

Solo Voice 3: 

And they went with haste, and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in 
a manger. : 
Speech Choir: 

And when they saw it they made 
known the saying which had been told 
them concerning this child: and all who 
heard it wondered at what the shepherds 
told them. 

Solo Voice 4: 

But Mary kept all these things, ponder- 
ing them in her heart. 
Speech Choir: 

And the shepherds returned, glorify- 
ing and praising God for all‘they had 
heard and seen as it had been told them. 

“Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace among men with 

whom he is pleased!” 

Carot: “Silent Night” (repeat story) 
BENEDICTION (minister) 

Note: The service can have added 

carols, or the junior high choir of the 


church may be asked to sing a special | 


Christmas number in the order of serv- 
ice. This form is merely to serve as a 
guide to be enlarged upon or shortened 
to suit the number of boys and girls in 
the department and the length of time 
available. If carols are obtained from 
the missionaries, include them in this 
service. It would add to the effective- 
ness if the choir could form a proces- 
sional. 
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WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Coat and Hat Racks. Mount on 
any available wall space. Hat shelves and 
hanger bar adjustable on permanently at- 
tached columns to height for any age group. 
Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
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OTHER Schooline units 


Wee, CHALKROBE® 

2 ; Dual-purpose ward- 
robe rack. Provides two 
4 ft. hat shelves, 4 ft. 
Hook and Hanger rails 
for coats adjustable in 
height to all age groups. 
4 ft. overshoe shelf. 
And, on other side a 
50” x 48” chalkboard. 
Portable or stationary. 


Identical to Chalkrobe 
but with pin-up cork 
board instead of 
“Chalkboard”. These 
units permit complete 
flexibility in use of floor 
space. Can be anchored 
to floor, or wheeled 
about on casters. Hold 
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manner. 


LOSURE UNITS 


With closure panels (as 
original equipment or 
add-on units) Chalk- 
robe and Corkrobe 
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room dividers, mov- 
able walls or screens. 
Widely used to enclose 
temporary class rooms, 
to ‘‘build”’ cloak rooms, 
meeting rooms, etc. 
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Senior High and Young 
People’s Departments 


by Betty Jane and J. Martin BAILEY* 


Nore: Since Advent begins the last 
Sunday in November, you may wish 
to begin using these materials on No- 
vember 30. 


For the Worship Committee 


“Variety,” said Cowper, is “the very 
spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 
Variety is important in the worship 
which you plan. In September’, when 
we explained that each worship service 
should have a definite “order” and should 
“flow” in a definite direction, we spoke 
of “rhythm” as essential to meaningful 
worship. 

Not only is this “rhythm” desirable in 
each service, but it is also needed from 
one season of the year to the next. Not 
even the most amateur leader of worship 
would pick Christmas hymns to sing 
during Lent. But, excepting at Christ- 
mas and Easter, the same hymns are used 
and over-used. This is also true of 
prayers and Scripture readings, not so 
much because some passages are “old 
favorites” as because the real meaning 
of other selections is not known or ap- 
preciated. 

In order to provide variety throughout 
the year, the church long ago established 
a kind of calendar and assigned a name 
to each Sunday. Some denominations 
emphasize the Christian calendar more 
than others, but most young people find 
it interesting to study the reason why 
one Sunday is called “Whitsunday,” an- 
other “The First Sunday after Trinity,” 
and still another “Reminiscere.” A youth 
fellowship program for the entire year 
can be planned around the seasonal 
emphases.” j 

A second reason why each Sunday in 
the church year was given special mean- 


*Mrs. Bailey is a part-time field worker 
for the Board of Christian Education and 
Publication of the United Church of Christ 
(Evangelical and. Reformed); Mr. Bailey 
is the Journal’s Business Manager. 


1The material presented here “For the 
Worship Committee” has been planned so 
that one month’s instructions builds upon 
the last, and, taken as a whole, may be 
used to help a committee, class, or youth 
group appreciate and conduct reverent 
worship services, 


*An excellent discussion of the church 
year, and a “Youth Calendar,” appear in 
How A Small Church Can Have 
Christian Education, by Virgil E. Foster, 
published by Harpers, $2.00. See pages 59-69. 
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THEME FOR DECEMBER: 
Advent—A Preparation for Christmas 


ing was to be sure that the things that 
need to be emphasized get the proper 
recognition. That, after all, is the rea- 
son you celebrate your birthday, or your 
parents their anniversary, and the reason 
the nation remembers Independence Day 
or Thanksgiving. A selection from the 
Bible has been assigned to each: Sunday 
and, especially in Episcopal and Lutheran 
churches, this “lectionary” is read by the 
minister as the Scripture lesson. 

There are seasons, too, in the church 
year, Lent being the one most commonly 
celebrated. Advent—which means the 
preparing of our hearts and minds for 
the coming of the Christ-child—begins 
four Sundays before Christmas. Just as 
after Thanksgiving you begin to prepare 
for the outward celebration of Christmas 
by buying presents and decorating your 
home and your church, you will want to 
prepare for the spiritual celebration of 
the Lord’s birth. 

Advent is being emphasized increas- 
ingly as a way of overcoming the com- 
mercialization of the holy season. The 
resources printed below are selected to 


help you and your group in this Advent 


preparation. 

The resources printed in each month’s 
Journal are, in fact, selected because 
they are appropriate to the season. Cer- 
tain national holidays also are recognized. 
Thus, almost as a climax to the Christ- 
mas season, the beginning of a New Year 
offers opportunities for personal rede- 
dication. Many churches or youth groups 
plan “watch night” parties on New Year’s 
eve with an appropriate service of wor- 
ship just at midnight. 

There is space here only for a very 
brief listing of the most important events 
in the church year. Your pastor will be 
glad to help you add other days cele- 
brated in the tradition of your denomina- 
tion. We hope you will keep this listing 
throughout the year as you try to plan 
more meaningful services of worship. 


Decemper: Advent, Christmas, and 
New Year’s Eve. 
January: Epiphany (mission of the 


church), Youth Week. 

Frsruary: Brotherhood and Race Re- 
lations, World Day of Prayer, Boy Scout 
Sunday. Lent begins on Ash Wednesday. 

Marcu: Lent continues; Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday, Easter; One Great Hour of 
Sharing; Girl Scout Sunday. 

Aprit: College Sunday. 

May: Festival of the Christian Home, 
Pentecost (Whitsunday), Church Voca- 
tions Sunday. 

JUNE: Children’s 
churches). 


Day (in some 
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‘of Advent and the custom of Adv 


Juty: Independence Day. 

AUGUST: 

SepremBer: Labor Day, Christi 
Education Week. 

OcroserR: Missions, World Wide} 


Communion Sunday, World Order Sun- 
day, Reformation Sunday. | 

NovemseR: Stewardship Sunday, 
Thanksgiving, First Sunday in Advent 
(usually) . | 


A’ Service of Worship 
for Advent 


CaLL TO WORSHIP: 

“Prepare the way of the Lord, make} 
straight in the desert a highway for our) 
God. .. . And the glory of the Lord shall} 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it) 
together.” | 
Hymn: “Watchman, Tell Us of the 

Night” 
Op TesTaMENT PropHecy: Isaiah 40:1-11} 


LIGHTING OF THE ADVENT CANDLES: i 

The altar or worship table is arranged} 
simply with one tall white candle en-| 
circled by four smaller white candles, 
When the service begins on the first Sun-| 
day in Advent only the tall candle is lit.) 
This candle is called the Christ candle| 
and should be lit during all the Advent) 


services. 


say, “I light this candle on the First} 
Sunday in Advent to remind us that we} 
must prepare ourselves for the coming) 
of the Christ Child.” | 

On the Second Sunday in Advent the’ 
Christ candle and one small candle are 
lit before the service begins. At | 
appropriate time in the service a second| 
small candle is lit with words similar to 
those above. This pattern is followed on} 
the third and fourth Sundays. 

This adaptation of a medieval custom} 
has become popular among many young 
people today. In those days, rings of 
candles were hung from the ceilings of 
churches and arranged on the mantles of 
Christian homes. Since candles were the 
chief source of light, the addition of one 
more lighted candle each Sunday drama- 
tized the coming of Christ, the Light of 
the World. a 
New TErESTAMENT FULFILLMENT: John! 

1:19-29 
OFFERING: 

“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only Son. You to whom much has 
been given—of you will much be re- 
quired.” 
MEDITATION: 

A brief explanation of the mecnil 


candles may be prepared by the leader. 
Resources for this meditation include the 
section “For the worship committee” 
(above), the explanation of the Lighting 
of the Advent Candles earlier in this 
service, an encyclopedia, and “Family 
Worship with Advent Candles,” | 
Marion Vuilleumier, in the October 1 
International Journal. Your minister 
may be able to give additional informa- 
tion. - 
Prayer: Select one from prayers quoted 
below. | 
Hymn: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 


BENEDICTION: Isaiah 60:1-3. } 


Second Sunday in Advent . 


(The Christ candle and one of the small 

candles are to be lit before the service 

begins. The order of worship may follow 

that printed above.) 

Catt To WorsHir: Isaiah 49:13 

Op TesTAMENT PropHecy: Isaiah 61:1-3, 
8-9 

New TrEsTaAMEeNT FULFILLMENT: Luke 
4:16-24, 28-30 

Succestep Hymns: “Hail to the Lord’s 
Annointed” and a Christmas hymn of 
your choosing. 


Third Sunday in Advent 


(The Christ candle and two of the 
small candles are to be lit before the 
service begins. The order of worship 
may follow that printed above.) 

Catt To Worsuip: Zechariah 2:10 
Op TesTAMENT PropHecy: Isaiah 11:1-4b 
New TESTAMENT FULFILLMENT: Matthew 

2:1-9 
Succestep Hymns: “O Come, O Come, 

Emmanuel,” or “Come, Thou Long- 

Expected Jesus,” and “As With Glad- 

ness Men of Old,” or “What Child Is 

This, Who Laid to Rest.” 


Fourth Sunday in Advent 


(The Christ candle and three of the 
small candles are to be lit before the 
service begins. The order of worship 
may follow that printed above.) 

Catt To Worse: “Joy to the world: 
the Lord is come: Let earth receive 
her King.” 

Otp TestAMENT PropHeEcy: Isaiah 9:2-7 

New TESTAMENT FULFILLMENT: Luke 
2:1-14 

Succestep Hymns: “Joy to the World,” 
and other Christmas hymns of your 
choosing. 


The Sunday after Christmas 


(The Christ candle may be used on 
the altar by itself, or all five candles may 
be lit before the service begins. There 
is no candle-lighting during this service. 
Otherwise the same order. of worship 
may be followed.) 

Catt To WorsHPP: 

“Mortals join the mighty chorus, which 
the morning stars began; Father love is 
reigning o’er us, Brother love binds man 
to man.” 


Otp TESTAMENT PROPHECY: Jeremiah 
31; 31-34 

New TESTAMENT COMMANDMENT: Philip- 
pians 2:5-15 


Succestep Hymns: “Joyful, Joyful, We 
Adore Thee,” and “God of Our Life, 
Through All the Circling Years.” 


Suggested Prayers 


1. “Almighty God, who in thy wise 
providence hast made all ages to be the 
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highway for the coming of thy Son: we 
pray that thou wilt prepare our hearts to 
receive the blessing of his presence, 
promised to all who sincerely gather in 
his name. Make thyself known to us on 
this day in Advent. Open the eyes of 
our understanding, that we may grow in 
the grace and knowledge of him who 
came to bring us life, and that more 
abundantly. Amen.” 


2. “Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
who didst cause light to shine out of 
darkness in the advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to take away the sins of the 
world; we humbly confess our transgres- 
sions and implore thy forgiveness. We 
beseech thee that the spirit of Christ may 
be born anew within us, and that we 
may glorify his nativity with hearts of 
compassion, deeds of kindly service, and 
the spirit of good will toward all man- 
kind; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


3. “Almighty God, who by the birth 
of thy Son hast given us a great light to 
dawn upon our darkness: Grant, we 
pray thee, that in his light we may see 
light. Let it shine more and more 
throughout the world unto the perfect 
day; and give us grace while we have 
the light to walk in the light, that we 
may be the children of light. Amen.” 


4. (A New Year’s Prayer) O Lord 
Jesus Christ, who art the Beginning and 
the End, the First and the Last, we would 
end the old and begin the new in thee. 
Let the same mind be in us which was 
also in thee. Make us patient with 
others, as thou hast been patient with us. 
Enable us to forgive others, as thou hast 
forgiven us. Help us to face the future 
in courage and peace of trust in thee, 
looking unto thee for guidance and for- 
getting the things that would separate us. 
Amen. 


5. “O Lord, who hast set before us the 
great hope that thy kingdom shall come 
on earth, and hast taught us to pray for 


®Adapted by Friedrich Rest from a 
prayer by J. Richmond Morgan in Church 
Management, December 1938. Used by per- 
mission. 


‘The Book of Worship for Church and 
Home, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. Used by permission. 

®5Book of Church Services, The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Used by permission. 
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By George K. Bowers 


28 lively and attractive story talks for 
children with attention-getting titles and 
a simple, but sharp message. Usually a 
humorous story with a surprising twist 
follows the opening Bible lesson and 
introduces the main point. Each devotion 
closes with a prayer highlighting the 
theme. The book can be used also for 
children’s sermons by worship leaders 
for lessons or talks and for family 
devotions. 
$1.25 at all book stores 
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its coming: Make us ever ready to thank 
thee for the signs of its dawning, and to 
pray and work for that perfect day when 
thy will shall be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. Amen.’? 


Suggestions for Meditations 


The leader may select appropriate 
poetry, prepare his own meditation, or 
use one of the following: 

Curistmas GIFTS 


“When we give one another our Christ- 
mas presents in his name, let us remem- 
ber that he has given us the sun and the 
moon and the stars, the earth with its 
forests and mountains and oceans and 
all that lives and moves upon them. He 
has given us all green things and every- 
thing that blossoms and bears fruit—and 
all that we quarrel about and have mis- 


*‘The Kingdom, the Power and_ the 
Glory,” Part III of A New Prayer Book 
The Oxford University Press, London. Used 
by permission. 


used. And to save us from our own 
foolishnesses and from all our sins he 
came down to earth and gave himself.” 

Srcrip UNDSET 


“ForGcIvE Us Our CHRISTMASES— 


—as we forgive those who Christmas 
against us,” prayed a little child. . 

And we might all well pray it; ‘and all 
through this holy month, we might strive 
to live so that others will not need to 
“forgive us our Christmas” ways. Pres- 
sures mount. Our shopping list grows. 
Radio voices remind us that we have 
only so many more days. School and 
clubs and other activities have extra 
programs. 

We say each year, “Next year I won't 
get caught in the rush.” But here we go, 
clutching our purses and tearing through 
the crowds, thinking, “Now what on 
earth would so-and-so like?” The late 
Peter Marshall puts into words the deep- 


™Christmas” by Sigrid Undset, from 
From Christmas and Twelfth Night, by 
Sigrid_Undset. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1932. Used by permission. 


Westminster Bess 


LIVING LITERATURE 
OF LASTING SIGNIFICANCE 


‘Westminster 
Introductions to the 
Books of the Bible 


This “must” volume for all who read and 
study the Bible presents in a separate vol- 
ume the articles and introductions con- 
tained originally in The Westminster Study 
Edition of the Holy Bible. The result is an 
illuminating survey of the content and mes- 
sage of all the books of the Bible, in the 
light of recent study and knowledge.$3.75 


r} 


Men of Tomorrow 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
FOR YOUTH OF TODAY 


By Ewatp Mano. In an animated ac- 
count of events and men of the Bible, 
the author gives dramatic pictures of 
persons to whom God has spoken — 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Saul, David, 
the prophets, Jesus and His disciples, 
Paul, Barnabas, arid many others.$3.00 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 


Two new volumes 
in the 


DAILY 
STUDY BIBLE 


Edited by William Barclay 


These books combine Bible study 
and devotional reading by offering 
the editor's translation and com- 
mentary on part of the text —in 
nits which can be digested in a 
few minutes of daily study. 


The Letter to 
the Hebrews 


“A glorious picture of Jesus Christ,” 
this letter demands knowledge of 
the Old Testament and the Hebrew 
sacrificial system not even com- 
monly known in the day it was 
written, But as the editor unlocks 
the book’s message, it emerges 
with peculiar significance for today. 


The Letter to 
the Romans 


The Apostle sets forth the es- 
sence of his faith in a unique 
epistle on righteousness, the 
Jews as the Chosen People, 
and how man is to live his 
daily life. Paul’s meaning is 
brought into brilliant light for 
those who seek the heart of 
this great gospel, 


$2.50 each 


er inner feeling we’ve had all along 

“You can’t think of anything the 
need. 

Maybe there is nothing in a store thi 


what about love itself . 
ship... 
and understanding... 
and consideration ... 
and a helping hand... 
and a smile 
and a prayer? 
Christmas is not in the stores—bul 
in the hearts of people.” 
CATHERINE MARSHALL’ 


.. and friend: 


®From Let’s Keep Christmas, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Copyright 1952, 1953 by Cath- 
erine Marshall. 


The day’s work 

(Continued from page 5) 

neer, lawyer or farmer—that he 
content to work expertly within the 
area of his own job. Even a leader 
in craft or industrial organization ma 
find-it hard to think and feel beyond 
the special interests of his own group 
Whether in practice Christian work- 
ers, organizers, and professional men) 
by and large show more inclusive 
imagination and more generous de- 
votion to the welfare of all their fel-' 
lows, I do not know. Certainly some 
do. In principle, all are obligated to! 
such inclusive concern. Christian’ 
vocation has always demanded that 
as servants of God we seek also th 
welfare of men everywhere. 


A-Vs in Christian education 
(Continued from page 29) 


be interested in setting up study groupe 
locally, representative of church leader- 
ship—theology, the arts, radio, television, 
and films, and giving the National Coun- 
cil Study Commission the benefit of their 
findings, observations and questions. The 
BFC will be glad to send a copy of the 
document outlining the task assigned to 
the National Council Study Commission. 
Write BFC, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N.Y. 


BFC Requests Data 
on Creative Council 
Radio-TV Programming 


We are often asked what the nia 
effective locally-produced radio and TV 
programs are, We, too, would like to 
know. So we are asking the local councils 
to give us a fifty-word summary of any 
locally-produced radio and/or TV pro- 
gram that has met with distinctive audi- 
ence response this year. Tell us why you 
believe it has been effective. You will 
want to share the experiences of others 
. .. others will want to learn of your 
experience. Write to BFC NEWS, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 

Then in an early issue, we will give a 
report of the responses through a column 
entitled Effective Local Council Pro- 
gramming. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


off the Press 


The Psychology of Religion 


By Walter Houston Clark. New York, 
Be Macmillan Company, 1958. 485 pp. 

.95. 

This book provides a comprehensive, 
up-to-date study of the psychology of 
religion. Although clearly and interest- 
ingly written, the book is designed for 
serious study and would be an excellent 
textbook. 

Part One deals with general matters 
of orientation, definition, and methods 
of study. A helpful review of the litera- 
ture in the field is presented. 

The author finds the most fruitful 
study of the psychology of religion to be 
that dealing with “primary religious 
behavior” (involving first-hand, authentic 
inner experience) rather than “secondary 
religious behavior” (involving acquired 
religious habits and obligations) or “ter- 
tiary religious behavior” (“a matter of 
religious routine or convention accepted 
on the authority of someone else”). 

Part Two on “Religious Growth” in- 
cludes chapters on the religion of child- 
hood and of youth, conversion, and 
criteria for a mature faith. Part Three 
on “Aspects of the Religious Life” deals 
with the religious experience of mystics, 
prophets, priests, and intellectuals, psy- 
chological considerations in worship, re- 
ligion in relation to abnormal psychology 
and psychotherapy, and social factors in 
religion. 

Of interest is the consideration of “the 
life and the death urges” as demonstrated 
in religion. The death urge in the 
churches seems to be the tendency to- 
ward passivity and conservatism. This 
may account for the difficulty which 
some churches have in attracting youth, 
for at this age the life urge is strongest. 
However, the gospel itself, with its 
radical message, emphasizes the life urge 
and, in its forthright presentation, ap- 
peals to the young. 

Although there are many theories as 
to how religion comes about, Dr. Clark 
believes that “the quest for life’s mean- 
img comes closer to constituting the 
origin for the religious life than any 
other single source.” (p. 79) 

Perhaps the author’s most thought- 
provoking thesis is that there are two 
roads to religious growth—healthy- 
mindedness and suffering. “Healthy- 
minded” is described as optimistic and 
happy, extroverted and _ unreflective, 
usually associated with the more liberal 
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form of theology, and conducive to a 
gradual form of religious growth. This 
is in general the emphasis of religious 
education. Shortcomings of the so-called 
“healthy-minded” approach are pointed 
out as smugness in spiritual matters, 
shallowness in thinking, and a narrow 
or distorted view of reality, overlooking 
tensions and sufferings. 

The “sick soul” has the opposite at- 
tributes from the healthy-minded; that 
is, it is pessimistic, introverted, has a de- 
manding type of theology, and is prone 
to a religious development that moves 
by fits and starts. There are gradations 
between these two extremes, and most 
religious persons are some measure of 
both. 

Suffering may be due to external 
sources, as catastrophe or contemplation 
of evil; or to internal sources, as tem- 
perament, neurosis, conflict and doubt, or 
a feeling of distance from God. The 
lives of mystics and prophets and of 
many other persons to whom religion is 
a primary experience reveal inner strug- 
gles and pain. Frequently these have 
included conditions which would be re- 
garded as_ psychologically abnormal. 
Some of the greatest religious creativity 
seems to have emerged from the matrix 
of suffering. “While it is the healthy- 
minded who are the executives of re- 
ligious action, it is those who are able 
to face and give meaning to their suffer- 
ings from whom come the profoundest 
interpretations of the spiritual life.” 
(p. 187) 

Mitprep A. Magnuson 


The Golden Bough 


By Sir James George Frazer. New 
York, Macmillan, 1958. 864 pp. $3.95. 
This one-volume condensation of the 
classic twelve-volume work was selected 
and edited by Sir James himself prior to 
his death. It provides in handy form the 
chief results of the author’s many years 
of research into the use and development 
of magic, customs, social practices, and 
religion among primitive men and 
women. It shows the roots of our con- 
temporary scientific, social, and religious 
ideas. 
Lots V. McCiure 


The Way to Biblical Preaching 


By Donald G. Miller. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 160 pp. $2.50. 

The Way to Biblical Preaching is a 
“how” book for preachers who would 
seek to gain a fresh appreciation of the 
essentially biblical character of the 
Christian faith and impart that knowl- 
edge to the members of their congrega- 
tions. 

The content of this book is logically 
and helpfully arranged. Starting with a 
chapter devoted to answering the ques- 
tion, What is Biblical Preaching? it con- 
tinues with chapters on the Approach, 
Theme, Balance, Development, Purpose, 
and concludes with a chapter on Atmos- 
phere, i., re-creating the mood of a 
sermon. 


The case for biblical preaching is pre- 
sented by Dr. Miller with vigor and 
clarity. It is a timely book, as a renewed 
interest in theology has brought with it 
a desire to understand the Bible’s teach- 
ing and the emphasis it places on a the- 
ology which enables one to live so as to 
claim his sonship with God. 

Dr. Miller ends his book with these 
words: “Fire is kindled by fire. Let us 
capture the Bible’s fire and lay it on 
the dry fagots of our own lives and those 
of our own people. The world needs to 
know again that “our God is a consum- 
ing fire.” 

All those who desire to preach the 
Word that the light and power of its 
great truths may be made portable to 
the needs of man will find their minds 
stimulated and their preaching ministry 
enriched by this book. 

Ray FREEMAN JENNEY 


Songs for Early Childhood 


Edited by W. Lawrence Curry and a 
committee. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1958. 127 pp. 1-4 copies, $1.75 each; 
5 or more copies, $1.50 each, 

An excellent collection of songs for 
preschool children for use in the home 
and in the church. Many of the songs 
are new, others are well known, and 
some are portions of hymns which chil- 
dren can use all their lives. 

The songs are arranged in five groups: 
God and his world, Jesus, Together at 
home, Together at church, Together in 
the community. 

Many of the songs have to do with a 
child’s experiences and his senses of 
sight, smell, sound, touch, and _ taste. 
Though some of them are beyond his 
ability to sing, he will enter into the 
music and words as the parent or leader 
sings them. Some of the words suggest 
action for the child. 

The print of both the music and words 
is plain and large. There is a title index 
and a topical index for easy reference. 
The songs best suited to use with nursery 
children are indicated in the index. 

Imo Ruy Le Foster 


Understanding the Old 


Testament 


By Bernhard W. Anderson. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1957. 
551 pp. $7.95. 


Understanding the New 
Testament 


By Howard Clark Kee and Franklin 
W. Young. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1957. 492 pp. $7.95. 

These two ably written books contain 
most of what a church school teacher 
who takes his job seriously needs to 
know about the Bible, and anyone who 
wonders what goes on in College Bible 
departments these days will find it here. 

“Community” is the key word of the 
Old Testament, according to Anderson. 
“The original meaning of the Mosaic 
faith has been preserved and blended 
with the overtones of meaning expe- 
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The Ancient Library of 
Qumran and Modern 
Biblical Studies 


by FRANK MOORE CROSS, 
JR., Harvard Divinity School. 
“Easily the foremost authority on 
the Dead Sea scrolls today. .. . 
The present book is by far the most 
comprehensive and up-to-date sur- 
vey of the subject which is now in 
print.”—PROF. W. F. ALBRIGHT, 
Johns Hopkins University. Deals 
with much new material. Illustrat- 
ed with maps, plans and pictures. 


$4.50 


Love and Conflict 


New Patterns in Family Life 


by GIBSON WINTER, University 
of Chicago. As modern city life 
destroys neighborhood and commu- 
nity ties, the family is being forced 
into an excessive intimacy — and 
artificial closeness which breeds 
tension, conflict and confusion. In 
this valuable, practical book, Dr. 
Winter analyzes these in-family 
conflicts between husbands and 
wives, parents and children, the 
old and the young, and suggests 
ways of dealing with them. “Al- 
though the author’s final frame of 
reference is Biblical, this penetrat- 
ing and creative analysis is in- 
formed by the best insights of the 
social sciences.” — PAUL B. 
MAVES. 


$3.50 


Love, Skill and 
Mystery 

A Handbook to Marriage 

by THEODOR BOVET, M.D., 
with foreword by David R. Mace. 
In frank and simple terms this 
complete handbook relates the 
physical and personal aspects of 
sex and marriage. A much needed 
guide to a Christian home. More 
than 100,000 copies sold in Europe. 
$3.50 


The Gospel In 
Dispute 


The Relation of Christian Falth to 
other Missionary Religions 


by EDMUND PERRY, North- 
western University. How are we to 
deal with the major non-Christian 
religions? In this brilliant survey 
of comparative religion, Dr. Perry 
provides descriptions of Buddhism, 
Islam, Hinduism and Judaism that 
their adherents accept as valid, and 
offers a realistic, Biblically sound 
assessment of Christianity’s posi- 
tion and future in an often hostile 
world. $3.95 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 
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rienced by the community down through 
the years” (p. 13). So also in the New 
Testament. Kee and Young make con- 
fession of their faith: “The church is 
the community of those who are con- 
vinced that the God of history has acted 
decisively in Jesus Christ to achieve the 
redemption of his creation, to overcome 
the evil at work in it, and to bring the 
whole into subjection to his sovereignty.” 
Their volume shows how the New Testa- 
ment arose from that faith and developed 
within that community. 

The community rewrote the history in 
the light of its theology. Those familiar 
with this point of view will not be sur- 
prised to find such words as these used 
with respect to Old Testament material: 
“legendary,” “elements of folklore,” 
“colored by popular imagination,” “ob- 
viously an exaggeration,” “more designed 
to tickle the fancy than to record 
history,” 
glasses,” “the usual Deuteronomic flour- 
ishes.” 

Interesting questions regarding the 
canon present themselves. A note at 
the beginning of each chapter suggests 
relevant biblical materials. Kee & Young 
on p. 353 include under “New Testa- 
ment Readings”: I. Clement; Didache; 
Ignatius’ epistles. Anderson, on the other 
hand, appears not to deal with two Old 
Testament books. Lamentations and the 
Song of Solomon do not occur in the 
index and, so far as we recall, are not 
discussed. 

Anderson’s work links biblical events 
with modern parallels. The transition 
from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age 
“resembled the harnessing of nuclear 
energy in our time.” Ezion-Geber was 
“The Pittsburgh of Palestine.” Israel had 
no more chance against Assyria than 


“Finland would have against Russia.” - 


The danger here, of course, is that we 
shall interpret ancient events in the light 
of. what has happened to us and so in- 
troduce anachronisms. 

The purpose of critical analysis is 
always to discover the religious mean- 
ing of God’s Word. Whether technically 
trained in biblical studies or not, all 
will find here notable insight into such 
passages as Isaiah 7:14, such concepts as 
the Suffering Servant, and such biblical 
forms as apocalyptic. 

Both books are handsomely illustrated 
with maps and photographs. 

J. Carter SwAIn 


Catholic Viewpoint. 
on Censorship 


By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Garden 
City, N.Y., Hanover House, 1958. 192 pp. 
$2.95. 

Father Gardiner’s book is a careful ex- 
position of the Roman Catholic view- 
point on censorship. He seeks to show 
the constructive uses of authority and 
coercion. Several times he draws atten- 
tion to what he considers to be a similar- 
ity of thought between Supreme Court 
decisions and dicta in this field, and the 
thought of St. Augustine and other 
Catholic authorities. He shows that our 
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“seen through rose-colored - 


courts have established a legal base for 
censorship. 

Father Gardiner holds that matters 
should be handled locally if possible. | 
This applies more readily to bookstalls/ 
and magazine stands than to motion pic- 
ture theatres. Hence the author is able} 
to make a better case for the Legion of . 
Decency (for films) than for the Na-} 
tional Office for Decent Literature, but) 
presents both organizations as having 
critical and educational, rather than } 
repressive, functions. He prefers the| 
term “control” to “censorship.” 

This book, like the earlier writings | 


it quotes extensively, will help to raise| 
the level of discussions between Roman | 
Catholics and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and the American Book Pub- 
lishers Association. 


Ht 
[ 
\) 


Craup D. NeEtson 1, 


A Guide to Christian Unity 


By George L. Hunt. St. Louis, Bethany | 
Press, 1958. 96 pp. $1.00. 
Eureka! Here is a guide that is a guide! | 4 
All along, there has been mourning, on | 
the part of “ecumaniacs,” over the dearth | 
of material which will “make ecumeni- | 
city local” and bring it out of the rare- || 
fied atmosphere in which theologians 
have argued and written about it in) 
terms understandable largely to each} 
other. i 
“Faith and Order” was a term known | 
to an elect few until the North American 
Conference on Faith and Order was | 
held at Oberlin, Ohio, in September |} 
1957. Then it became more widely known ! 
because much of the preparatory work | 
was done by groups of churchmen, lay 
as well as clerical, all over the United | 
States and Canada. George Hunt has 
done a superb job in providing a follow- 
up of Oberlin. He asks searching ques- | 
tions (which local groups are to ask || 
themselves) and suggests answers | 
come out of the preliminary papers pre- | 
pared for the Conference and the report t 
of its doings. While the original papers { 
are source material, Mr. Hunt has made } 
such a skilfull selection that this study 
book, all by itself, is adequate for the | 
average group. ; 
Local councils of churches should | 
eagerly use this book in hundreds of | 
small inter-church groups organized for | 
its study. In communities where no | 
council exists, some minister or layman 
who cares about the unity (not unifor- 
mity) of the Church should get this 
book at once. A careful perusal will lead | 
him to form a study group, or several. | 
The material is designed for use in |} 
thirteen sessions but the author sug- | 
gests how it can be done in six, Then, | 
at the end, are “Projects for Study and | 
Action” which will keep discussion |} 
group members busy for a long time. As 
one who has spent some fifteen years | 
in close association with the ecumenical 
movement, I can be truly enthusiastic 
about this Guide to Christian Unity. 


Pau. G. Macy 


‘| 


Premarital Pastoral Care 
and Counseling 


By Wayne E. Oates. Nashville, Broad- 
man, 1958. 71 pp. $1.00. 

Here is concise and clear help for rural 
and urban pastors alike. The book is 
full of thoroughly practical suggestions 
without resorting to pedantic formulae. 
It is, at the same time, clearly biblical in 
its basis throughout, and soundly reflects 
basic psychological principles in the sug- 
gestions for dealing as a pastor with the 
many problems and situations which 
precede, include, and follow the marriage 
ceremony. 

Dr. Oates insists that the pastor’s re- 
sponsibility in this crucial area of life is 
through all the facets of his ministry. 
His roles as preacher, priest, teacher, 
organizer and administrator, are all 
relevant to the marriage event and are 
inseparable from the counseling role for 
the pastor who takes seriously the hu- 
man factors surrounding marriage. The 
author’s treatment of the problem of 
divorce, while subject to debate from 
those whose traditions have taken dif- 
ferent stands on this issue, is quite help- 
ful, and keeps in perspective the dimen- 
sions of judgment and grace. 

While directed primarily to pastors of 
the Southern Baptist Church, and deal- 
ing with the role of the congregation in 
marriage from the perspective of this 
tradition, pastors of Episcopal, Lutheran 
and Reformed traditions will find much 
help in this little book. Dr. Oates’ con- 
tributions as a scholar and a pastor in 
the field of psychology and theology are 
recognized and respected throughout the 
ecumenical church. 

Largely a composite of two booklets 
prepared earlier, the one for urban and 
the other for rural areas, the slight rep- 
‘etition of points and some typographical 
blunders can be overlooked in gratitude 
for so rich and so vital a resource for 
‘the pastor. 

L. Pau. JAQuITH 


The Treasury of Devotion 
Edited by T. T. Carter. New York, 


Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1958. 205 


‘pp. $2.00. ; 
| This “manual of prayers,” compiled by 


a priest who remains nameless and 


issued originally in 1869, is now re- 
vised by a monk of Nashdom Abbey 
(Anglican), “in the light of present- 
day requirements.” It contains a wealth 
‘of material for those who pray through 
|the use of the printed word. 

When one notes that prayers are 
jmarked with the places where one 
‘should cross himself; that the celebrant 
of the Eucharist “is a man ordained by 
a successor of the Apostles’; and that 
(in the form of Compline) confession 
is to be made not alone to Almighty 
God but to “Blessed Mary, Ever-virgin, 
to Blessed Michael the Archangel, to 
the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul”; it 
will then be evident that the book will 
appeal more especially to those of the 
so-called “high church” persuasion. This 
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does not mean that “low” churchmen 
will not find much that is helpful and 
inspiring. 

Paut G. Macy 


A Companion to the Bible 


Edited by J. J. Von Allmen. New York, 
ho University Press, 1958. 479 pp. 
6.00. 

This book is one of a number inspired 
by the (not yet complete) German 
Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. It is not a Bible Dictionary, 
but a “dictionary of the major theo- 
logical terms and ideas found in the 
Bible.” The various articles for it were 
prepared by a group of thirty-seven 
French and Swiss Protestant scholars, 
to serve French-speaking students, and 
it was first published in Paris in 1954 
as Vocabulaire Biblique. It was then 
translated into English from the 2nd 
French edition in 1956, printed first in 
Great Britian, and now it is being issued 
in this country. 

It is the hope of the editor, and no 


doubt of the authors too, that the book ° 


will stimulate a closer study of the 
field of biblical theology and hence 
bring about a more widespread “revival 
of theological preaching.” It hews so 
closely to this line that a remarkable 
degree of unity is achieved. The articles 
are somewhat extended in length; how- 
ever, their number is kept at a minimum 
by a system of cross references. The 
book will be welcomed by students of 
biblical theology in this country who 
have desired a closer insight into the 
point of view of the French-speaking 
scholars of the continent. 

Stites Lessty 


Six Makers of English Religion 


By Gordon Rupp. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. 125 pp. $2.50. 

The six men included in this book 
are: William Tyndale, Thomas Cranmer, 
John Foxe, John Milton, John Bunyan, 
and Isaac Watts. Of these, three were in 
the established church and three were 
non-conformists. To a large degree each 
man made his impact on history through 
literature. 

In each of the six chapters the author 
(a professor at the University of Man- 
chester, England), gives a careful ap- 
praisal of the historical situation. Then 
he shows how the man by his character, 
talents, personality, vision, and dedica- 
tion was able to make an impact that 


‘would give him lasting significance. 


Stites Lrssty. 


N eye ° 
They Met at Philippi 

By Carroll E. Simcox. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. 174 pp. 
$3.75. 

This is “A Devotional Commentary 
on Philippians.” It is the author’s pur- 
pose to help the reader experience some- 
thing of the “living faith” that sus- 
tained and motivated Paul through his 
long career. The first chapter is about 
“Paul the Man”—his background, train- 
ing, conversion, and growth in spiritual 


stature. The next chapter takes up 
critical and literary problems relating 
to the letter itself. The remaining twenty- 
four chapters constitute the commentary. 
The translation is the author’s own 
and it is interpretative in character. He 
brings out many fine points that will 
enhance the reader’s insight into the 
“mind” of Paul, this making the letter 
more meaningful. The author writes in 
a fine style and this, coupled with 
splendid typography and printing, makes 

the book a pleasure to read. 
Stites Lessty. 


How the Church Can Help 
Where 


DELINQUENCY 


Begins 


Guy L. Roserts. In this challenging 
book, the author outlines a dynamic new 
role for the church in combatting de- 
linquency. He includes case histories of 
problem children, discusses the causes 
and cures of delinquency, and cites 
actual programs of individual churches 
and denominations for helping delin- 
quent children and their families. Any- 
one interested: in helping children will 
find this a helpful and thought-provok- 
ing book. 


$3.00 


Man’s Estimate of Man 


E. H. Rosertson. Summarizing the at- 
tempts of the Freudians, the Marxists, 
and the Existentialists to meet the basic 
anxieties of man, the author contrasts 
the grandeur of the Christian view. He 
draws on the teachings of Paul Tillich, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Soren Kierkegaard 
and others as they throw light on the 
path to true freedom. 

$2.25 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


A comprehensive commentary on 
the entire Bible. . . . The most won- 
derful gift possible for any preacher, 
teacher, or student. The 12-volume 
Set, $89.50 Each Volume, $8.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Jeremiah—Prophet of 
Courage and Hope 


By J. Phillip Hyatt. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1958. 128 pp. $2.00. 

This author is already quite well 
known for his writings on the Old 
Testament prophets and especially for 
the Introduction and Exegesis of Jere- 
miah in Vol. V of The Interpreter’s 
Bible. This book begins with a definitive 
chapter on “What Was a Prophet?” Then 
he describes vividly the times in which 
Jeremiah lived, his life, work, and 
personality. 

Of special significance is the clear 
presentation he gives of Jeremiah’s theol- 
ogy, his understanding of God, and 
man’s relation to God. A final chapter 
discusses the permanent values to be de- 
rived from a study of Jeremiah’s life and 
message. Useful appendices give a sug- 
gested chronology of the Jeremiah writ- 
ings and a bibliography. 

Stines Less_y 


Faiths Men Live By 


By John Clark Archer. Revised by 
Carl E. Purinton. New York, the Ronald 
Press, 1958. 553 pp. $5.75. 

This is a revision of John Clark 
Archer’s classical volume on religions, 
which is among the top-ranking books 
on the subject. The book cannot be sur- 
passed for condensation of material and 
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for scholarship. It covers practically all 
the major religions of contemporary 
man, including a remarkably well sum- 
marized chapter on primitive religion. 

The revision has not altered radically 
the original content of the book but 
has added material that is significant 
to the political, social, religious, and 
economic movements of today. For ex- 
ample, the challenge of Chinese com- 
munism to the Confucianist structure of 
society is discussed, and very briefly is 
mentioned the rise of Arab nationalism. 

The organization of material, the in- 
clusion of many religious movements 
within the traditional religions, and the 
vast body of facts, justify the use of this 
volume as both a textbook for college 
students and as a reference book for lay- 
men. 

Faiths Men Live By is not an inter- 
pretative study of the religions. It is fac- 
tual and descriptive, emphasizing es- 
pecially the practices, institutional life, 
and doctrinal movements of the tradi- 
tional religions. The description of re- 
ligious life on the Ganges, in the towns, 
villages, and pilgrim centers of India, are 
not only vividly described but portray 
the actual practices of contemporary 
Hinduism. The book contains excellent 
summaries of the lives of religious lead- 
ers, such as the biographical sketch of 
Gotamma Buddha, presented succinctly 
within seven pages. 

This reviewer, however, questions the 
title of the book. The word “faith” is 
very different in meaning as a biblical 
word and as used by devotees of the 
naturalistic religions. The failure to dis- 
tinguish between the biblical use of 
“faith” which is grounded in the the- 
ocentric character of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, and religion as a structure of 
human life and thought which is rooted 
in a philosophical and anthropocentric 
position, confuses the distinctions be- 
tween the naturalistic religions and 
biblical faith. 

THrEoporE F. Romic 


Channels of Thy Peace 


By Erma W. Kelley. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1958. $2.00. 111 pp. 

These “meditations on a prayer of 
Francis of Assisi,” though they contain 
many fine lines, do not “speak to my 
condition”—to use a Quakerly expres- 
sion. St. Francis’s prayer is one of my 
favorites. I value highly the guidance 
in the devotional life of members, like 
the author, of the Society of Friends. 
I looked forward to using this book in 
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our morning prayers. My wife is more) 
of a Quaker than I but, alas, the book 
does not “speak to her condition” either, 
One hesitates to be critical of a devo- 
tional book, written by one who is cer- 
tainly sincere and devout, but some} 
reasons must be given for our failing) 
to find it better than a daily repetition} 
of St. Francis’ prayer itself. 
There are too many assertions that} 
only raise eyebrows in questions. For} 
example: “deep within us is a core of} 
inevitability”—p. 18; “Jesus had little} 
will not hear’—p. 20; “to love aie ch 
to love without volition”— 
cording to the dictionary sade ‘wo 
mean without the act of willing!) 
To “ride off in all directions” in search 
of novel comments on the simple peti | 


my channel, especially when they ard 
put in blank verse form! To quote 4 
single example: (p. 71) 

Crucifixion 

Of the visionary disturber 
~Seems a necessity 

To those who would not 

Be disturbed. 


‘They cannot bear the light. 
It stings the eyes 
Accustomed only 

To dimness (etc., etc.) 


The section on “Where there is doubt) 
let me bring faith” does not mentior)| 
doubt in the seven meditations but does) 


“speaks to your condition” then praisea ; 
be! | 


Twelve Men—Sonnets on 
the Twelve Apostles 
and Other Poems 


By Ann Barcus Minga. Denton, Texas| 
Commercial Printing Co., 1958. 140 ppi 
$2.00. | 
For every mood and circumstance, this! 
book of poetry gives inspiration and de- 
light. The author is able to write reli+| 
gious poetry without declining  intc) 
moralism or didactics. With economy oi] 
words, she tells a story, yet holds to the|)) 
concept of poetry as music. il] 

The book begins with sonnets on the! 
twelve apostles, describing each life witl|} 
clarity in 14 lines. She makes the) 
apostles come alive, as people we would) 
like to know. i} 

There are prayer-poems suitable for </) 
number of occasions. In other 1) 
nature is described with reverence anc 
humor. This is a fine book to have at the} 
bedside for quick reading. The poems 
are short, simple enough for a child 
understand—sometimes humorous, 
uplifting and vigorous. 

ExsA HERREILERS 
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Death of 
Harry Thomas Stock 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Harry Tuomas 
Stock was a Christian educator with 
broad experience and life-long service in 
| this field. Born in Springfield, Illinois, 
graduate of Knox College (1914) and 
‘Chicago Theological Seminary (1916), he 
began his professional work as Professor 
| of Church History at Chicago Theological 


Seminary in 1917. In 1922 he went to Bos- 
ton to join the educational staff of the 
‘Congregational Church as director of stu- 
dent and young people’s work. He con- 
tinued on that staff and successor organi- 
gations until his death on August 30, 
(1958. For the forty-one years of his pro- 
fessional life he gave himself fully to 
Christian education service. 

Dr. Stock served his denomination in 
3 number of capacities but most notably 
as General Secretary of its Division of 
Christian Education beginning in 1938. 
As editor of key denominational publi- 
tations he influenced the thought and 
growth of thousands of his fellow Chris- 


and articles, he can be clearly identified 
as author of fifteen books. 
_ The cooperative work of the churches 
Was a special concern of Harry Stock. 
He was a pioneer in the work of the In- 
iernational Council of Religious Educa- 
iion, predecessor of the National Council 
xf Churches’ Commission on General 
Christian Education. In the early years 
»£ the International Council of Religious 
iducation he served on the Committee 
m the Christian Education of Youth. As 
lhe years went on he took an increasingly 
‘rominent and responsible part in the 
tentral policy making and administrative 
vodies of the Council. 

Upon the organization of the National 
council of Churches he became the 
thairman of the Commission on General 


Vovember 1958 


tians. Writer of unnumbered editorials ~ 


Christian Education and continued that 
responsibility until 1954, when he began 
a three-year service as Chairman of the 
Executive Board of the Division. He was 
a member of the General Board of the 
National Council, a member of the Di- 
vision’s Business Committee and worked 
faithfully and influentially in many 
other inter-denominational responsibili- 
ties. While Chairman of the Commission 
on General Christian Education, Dr. 
Stock headed a special study of the 
program services of the Commission 
which has led to a strengthening of its 
work. 

In recording appreciation for Harry 
Stock the most notable fact is the high 
Christian quality of his personal life. 
His life had an integrity that lifted those 
who worked with him to a higher level 
of Christian faith and practice. He met 
the most stern requirements of the 
Christian life but sustained a gentle spirit. 
He was an able and discerning workman 
who insisted on “quality” but who prac- 
ticed charity toward those who could not 
produce this “quality.” He had a facility 
for getting directly and forcefully to the 
point but was equally superb in the 
beauty and finesse of his writing. 

Dr. Stock is survived by his daughter 
Catherine who, in writing of his final 
hours, said, “He died as he lived, an 
example of a truly Christian gentleman 
with an unswerving faith in God.” He 
will be remembered by his associates and 
by a host of Christian people as one who 
led the way in Christian education. 

A. L. RoBerts 


|i Stretch your church! 


Solve your religious education 
problems with the help of this 
practical book— 


HOW A SMALL CHURCH 
CAN HAVE GOOD 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By VIRGIL E. FOSTER 


A practical handbook on the ways 
in which your church can have 
the maximum program of good 
Christian education—with limited 
space and personnel. Whether 
your problem is: too few rooms, 
adapting equipment, arranging a 
graded school, planning a vital 
youth program, this book will 
help you. 


“This book can not be too highly 
recommended.”—-PAUL B. MAvEs, 
Drew Gateway. ‘Recommended 
for study and use by all workers 
who are sincerely interested in 
making Christian education a 
vital influence in our day.”— 
Church School Worker. “Chock- 
full of practical ideas.”—Presby- 
terian Action. 


At your bookseller.............----- 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Old Journals Wanted 


A request has come from a university 
for several back volumes of the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education to 
complete its bound set. Anyone who can 
donate one or more of the following com- 
plete volumes is asked to write to the 
Editor: Volumes 1-8 (1924-1932) and 
19-23 (1942-1947). 

The Journal office itself needs Volumes 
1, 4, 15, 20 and 21 to complete one of its 
sets. Old volumes of the Journal or com- 
plete sets should not be discarded without 
inquiring of the Editor whether they are 
needed. Requests come occasionally from 
libraries and churches for these. The 
Editor will be glad to channel to them 
information about available volumes. 
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UCYM Leaders 
Plan Year’s Work 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—More than 150 
young people and youth leaders gathered 
at Massanetta Springs, Virginia, August 
25-30 for the General Council of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. Rep- 
resenting over forty denominations, state 
youth councils, and related organizations, 
the delegates met to consider the annual 
business and the future policies and 
programs of the UCYM. 

Among the important concerns of 
youth which were brought before the 
body was international affairs. Dr. Ken- 
NETH I. MAxwet. of the Department of 


For Religious 


he’s playing “ 


International Affairs, National Council of 
Churches, set the theme for this current 
emphasis by presenting to the opening 
session of the General Council the chal- 
lenge of world affairs. Later in the week 
there was a special program on the 
Middle East crisis. 


Throughout the meeting projects for 
the observance of the tenth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Human Rights, for 
clothing drives, refugee relief, student 
exchange, and the education of youth in 
international affairs were discussed. 


Other concerns of the business sessions 
were traffic safety for youth, segregation, 
ecumenical education, and youth em- 
ployment. Mr. Stuart Laneton of Spring- 
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field, Mass., chairman of UCYM, and} 
Rev. Donatp O. Newsy, executive secre- | 
tary, reported on their travels to the| 
meeting of the World Council of Christian | 
Education in Tokyo. Enroute Mr. Newby 
met with Christian youth councils in| 
many of the African countries and Mr, 
Langton made contacts with youth and | 
youth leaders throughout Europe. 
Officers elected for the coming year 


i) 


he 


vice-chairman; Miss KaTHLEEN McE roy | 
of Columbus, Ohio, secretary; Mr. Kant | 
Drt.er of Wooster, Ohio, chairman of the 
Commission on Christian faith; Muss. 
Betsy Barnes of Nashville, Tennessee, 
Commission on Christian Witness; Mr, | 
Hetmar Nietsen of Humeston, Iowa, Com- 
mission on Christian Outreach; Mr. | 
Rosert Buckie of Salem, Illinois, Com- 
mission on Christian Citizenship; and |) 
Mr. Donato Batpwin of San Bruno, |) 
California, Commission on Christian | 
Fellowship. ; 

The UCYM is related to the Depart- | 
ment~of Youth Work, National Council |) 
of Churches, and provides a channel for } 
cooperative youth work reaching ten 
million young people. 


Mrs. Edna Bronson Dies 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Mrs. Enna B, 
Bronson, missionary education leader in | 
the Sunday School Publishing Board of | 
the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A,, | 
Inc., died on August 4 in Hong Kong, | 
China. She was on a trip around the | 
world and had planned to attend the 
World Convention on Christian Educa- | 
tion in Tokyo. | 

Mrs. Bronson was Editor of The Star | 
of Hope and was Director of Missionary - 
Education. She was a member of the | 
Board of Managers of the Commission on |} 
Missionary Education, National Council | 
of Churches, and a member of the Mis- 
sionary Education and the Editors’ Sec- 
tions of the Commission on General 
Christian Education. In addition to the 
writing of curriculum and special pro- | 
gram materials and her editorial work, | 
Mrs. Bronson did a great deal of teach- | 
ing and field work and held many re-— 
sponsible posts in her own denomination. 


Consultation on q 
Sex Education a 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—A consultation of — 
Christian educators on sex education 
will be sponsored by the Division of — 
Christian Education, National Council of | 
Churches in Cincinnati, Ohio, November | 
13-15, 1958. About 100 persons employed | 
in Christian education will sit down with © 
psychologists, sociologists and theolo; s| 
to explore the implications of the 
tian Gospel for the sex education 
children, youth, adults, and parents 
our culture. 

Anyone carrying responsibility f 
building church program or curricula fc 
any age level is invited to cor1 
with the Department of Family 
N.C.C., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 1 
N.Y. regarding an invitation to a 
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BIBLE WOMEN COME ALIVE 


Hazel M. Nelson 


Forty-nine dramatic monologues in which women 
of the Bible come to life again in a new and com- 
pelling way. Brief, timely, and realistic, each sketch 
vividly portrays the elemental emotions of a woman 
of the Bible—a person who faced situations similar 
to those some women face today. 


Included are Bible references, a guide to pronun- 
ciation, a scripture index, an index of names and 
places, and a special section on costuming. 


“Hazel M. Nelson has done a most unusual thing 
in presenting the women of the Bible through the 
medium of dramatic monologues. As each one 
speaks she indeed ‘comes alive.’ The book will be 
very useful both from the standpoint of the reader 
and as a basis for presentation before church and 
community groups.”—GrorGIA HARKNESS. 

- Nov. 10. $2 


Mrs. Nelson, well known for her lectures on the 
Bible, is an active member of the California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. This book grew out of a 
series of lectures on women of the Bible. 
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line drawings, Scripture index. 448 pages. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith. 


Sixteen outstanding scholars have contributed to this comprehensive 
commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons—a teaching aid 
and reference work that will help you present an informed and inspiring 
lesson to adult classes. Both the King James and Revised Standard ver- 
sions are printed in parallel columns for easy comparison. 24 maps and 


EXISTENCE UNDER GOD 


By Albert Edward Day 


After affirming that a conscious meeting with God can be experienced by every 
person—not just a gifted few—Dr. Day discusses the spiritual disciplines essential 
to such an experience, describes the way in which this experience takes place, and 
points up its meaning for one’s daily life. 


All who wonder if God can be known, all who have sought God in vain, will find 
strength and help in this book. Get your copy today! 


Nov. 10. $2.50 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 


Alice A. Bays 


These 35 complete programs for junior high wor- 
ship services are geared to the interests and needs 
of young people 12-15. They are conveniently di- 
vided into three sections — “God Speaks to Us” 
(through music, nature, scientists, friends, etc.), 
“God in Our Lives” (seek and you will find, the 
potential in each of us, living with yourself, etc.), 
and “Around the Year with God” (16 services for 
special days). 

Each service is complete from the prelude to the 
benediction. It may be used as it is—or it can easily 
be adapted to meet.the needs of your group or the 
requirements of your situation. Each program cen- 
ters around a story, a life sketch of some outstand- 
ing person, or a Bible narrative. These programs, 
notable for their freshness and originality, will lead 
junior highs to a growing conception of God. 


Just the book for all leaders of youth! $3 


Mrs. Bays is widely known as a writer on worship 
and worship leadership. Seven of her other books 
have sold more than 185,000 copies. 


$2.95 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE TODAY 
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